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BOOK III. — continued. 

fact: — BEING PART THE SECOND OF MISS 
TABITHA tree's NOTE-BOOK. 



CHAPTEK XIII. 

SOCIAL DISTINCTIONS. 

* If a person of a humble position with only ordinary 
strength of character wishes to lead in the country 
a simple, upright, honest life, don't let him fix his 
dwelling near the gate of a great man's park.' This 
is one of Julian Gower's maxims, and my individual 
experience makes me most cordially echo it. 

I enjoy rural life as thoroughly as it is possible 
for any human creature to do, preferring it far 
before the excitement and greater intellectual 
activity of cities ; but I would sooner embrace a 
lot, dooming me to a perpetual imprisonment amidst 
the bricks and mortar and noisy contention of 
London, unbroken by even an occasional vifeit to 
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2 OLIVE blake's good work. 

suburban haunts, than one which should require 
me with limited means to abide for nine months of 
each year in a country cottage, within sight of a 
great man's park-lodge. And I am not led to this 
opinion simply by an observation of my own cha- 
racter, though that alone would be a suflScient 
justification for my embracing it. In my time I 
have lived much and intimately with a variety of 
families of my own rank in the country — with 
farmers and yeomen, country doctors and country 
lawyers, country clergymen and country merchants 
— and I have invariably found their lives more or 
less healthy and dignified, just in proportion as 
they are more or less remote from the palaces of 
the aristocracy. This sentiment will seem fan- 
tastic to some of my readers, and contemptible to 
many more ; yet it is a deliberate expression of a 
view which I am ready to maintain by an abun- 
dance of illustration. Rank and wealth are prone 
everywhere to obtain too powerful an influence over 
ordinary minds ; and in the country their sway 
amounts to downright despotism over the moral 
nature of those who either are destitute of them, 
or possess them in only a limited degree. In cities, 
where they are abundant and are surrounded by 
other sources of interest, I do not think about them. 
In the country I always find I have to strive 
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against their tyranny; and however steadily I 
strive against them, I find invariably that in a long 
struggle they get a certain limited mastery over 
me. The carriage from the Hall passes as I am 
taking a contemplative stroll in the lanes ; I see 
the ladies in their rich dresses, wearing their proud 
languid looks, as they lay down their books on the 
seat before them, or exchange words with the gen- 
tlemen who attend them. The carriage turns into 
my lord's avenue, and as it disappears from my 
sight, I am wondering who they are, whether they 
are happy, what careers of splendid ambition are 
before them, — instead of searching the way-side 
bank for flowers, or keeping a bright look-out for a 
landscape to paint, or recalling the last poem 
read, or pondering on good resolves for future 
action. Nature, art, high thought, have all been 
sent flying by the high-stepping horses, and the 
liveries, passing under the elms of his lordship's 
park. In short, if I were to say truly what has 
been the hardest struggle of my moral life, I should 
say — not to he a mob. Men, with their superior 
strength and greater variety of pursuits, do not 
expei ence this difficulty so frequently, or in so 
great a degree, as women ; and yet I took for my 
text to this homily the words of the firmest, bravest 
man of action I have ever known. 
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I am sure that if we had not lived at Laughton, 
with that grand house, and park, and lake con- 
tinually before us, I should have been a better 
woman, and Etty a happier. 

We did not settle well to our work after the 
departure of * the family/ Lady Caroline Peter- 
sham, and Mr. Petersham, and Major Watchit, 
though we knew so little of them, had more of our 
thoughts than our friends in Laughton, who had 
received us with cordial welcome, when we most 
needed it. The mere flies, that buzzed about the 
warmth and brightness of the Petersham prosperity, 
became to us as birds of paradise. 1 liked to have 
Miss Argentine Butterworth, and Mrs. Poppet, and 
Mrs. Mirth, call upon us, and I listened to them 
with gradually increasing interest, as they instructed 
me on the pedigree, and dignity, and wealth of the 
surrounding county families. Amy Reickart was 
a charming child ; but as the ward of the mighty 
Mr. Petersham she had fascinations for us, which she 
would not have otherwise possessed. I blush to reflect 
on all this miserable pettiness ; and I only narrate it 
thus minutely, because it is right for me to do so. 

Was I not justified in saying that the diflference 
between life at Farnham Cobb, and life at Laughton 
was very great ? It was hard to believe that only 
twelve miles of rutted lanes Jay between us and our 
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old home. We soon left off talking of Farnham 
Cobb. The little news that came to us from that 
parish was not altogether of a kind to please us. 
Mr. Ardent's innovations were reported to us with 
exaggerations ; and I heard with no sincere feelings 
of pleasure that Mr. Michael Clawline had become 
the tenant of Sandhill, and was beginning to be 
looked upon as a farmer of some importance. I 
like to hear of men rising in the world by the exer- 
cise of honest industry, and sagacity ; but as to Mr. 
Clawline's industry — he never condescended even 
in harvest time, ' to strip tew his wark ;' and as to 
his sagacity — I could not see how mere intelligence 
in the operations of husbandry, aided by thrift, 
could have raised a man in the course of twenty- 
five years from a farm-servant to an occupier of a 
considerable farm. It was unreasonable in me to be 
annoyed at it. I knew that * business ' was a game, 
in which the stakes steadily and imperceptibly 
passed out of the hands of such men as the Rev. 
Solomon Easy, into the canvas bags of the Michael 
Clawlines. My chagrin therefore was out of place, 
when it took the form of irritation against a rule of 
life as ancient as — 



That good old plan ; 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 
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Had my dear grandfather lived to know want, the 
case would have been different ; affection for him 
would then have justified my indignation. 

I frankly told Mr. Gurley my feelings on this 
subject; but instead of sympathising with me, he 
replied with incomparable sang fraid^ * Oh, that's 
nothing to be annoyed at. Business is business. 
Of course Michael Clawline robbed your grand- 
father — in the way of business. Everybody, all 
the country through, robbed your grandfather — in 
the way of business. He was a safe annuity to all 
the sharp dealers and jobbers within twelve miles 
of him. In my time I took a great deal of money 
out of his pocket. Of course I never robbed him, 
— the members of my profession never do that 
kind of thing, — but I squeezed him firmly. Surely 
I was right in doing so. His money is much safer 
and more usefiilly employed in my hands, than it 
would be in Clawline's.' 

In the Christmas holidays (and also on the follow- 
ing Midsummer vacation) there was an outbreak of 
gaiety in Laughton. The towns-people entertained 
each other at dinner and quadrille parties, and there 
were two or three grand receptions, of a festive 
kind, at the Rectory. About half-a-dozen or a 
dozen young men — students at the hospitals in 
London, or the Inns of Court, articled clerks to 
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metropolitan solicitors, undergraduates of Oxford 
or Cambridge, and one or two young barristers — 
visited the town and neighbourhood, travelling 
down from London on the roofs of the coaches, 
which dashed past our gate several times a-day. 
These young men brought with them a transient 
eflfervescence of hilarity that was an agreeable change 
to the usual monotony of the neighbourhood. Their 
conversatioQ and general tone conveyed an impres- 
sion that the pursuit of gaiety was the one business 
of their lives. By day they went out shooting, or 
skated on the Abbey water, or played billiards in 
the billiard-room of the Blue Boar, or, mounting 
their father's hacks, rode up and down the High 
Street, and along the turnpike road, in the most 
fidgetty and clattering fashion imaginable. At 
night they appeared at '' the party " of the evening, 
dancing wildly through quadrilles, or whirling 
madly in waltzes, abounding in laughter and 
jokes, drinking wine with reckless freedom at 
supper, and finishing up by putting cigars in 
their mouths, and attending their fair partners 
to their houses, at the doors of which they parted 
with them, in the silly sentimental style which 
young men of that day affected. 

Etty and I were asked to these parties, and, in 
obedience to Mrs. Gurley's counsel, attended them. 
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Our grandfather had been bo recently dead, that 
we would rather have declined the invitations to the 
Christmas revels ; but on Mrs. Gurley assuring us 
that to do so would render us liable to misconstruc- 
tion, we took part in the rejoicing, and had from 
the milliner, ah'eady mentioned, some white muslin 
dresses trimmed with mourning ribands. I was 
glad that we did so. For Etty enjoyed the parties 
very much. Her dancing (acquired from the pro- 
fessor who came to the cottage to teach our chil- 
dren) was declared to be very graceful ; and her 
beauty made her the belle of the town. Indeed 
she created a ^ sensation ;* and although we had 
taken precautions that her engagement to Julian 
Gower should be known, she had to refuse an offer 
before the holidays were over, besides being pes- 
tered by the attentions of Captain Mervin Butter- 
worth, of the Royal Artillery. Of course, while 
Laughton was rejoicing, I was a person of compa- 
rative insignificance. I went everywhere, and was 
hospitably received wherever I went; but it was 
seldom that I was asked to dance, and as I always 
declined the few proffers that were made me, it 
came to be understood that my office was to do 
duty as chaperati to my pretty sister, and play 
quadrilles and waltzes when there was no hired 
piaokt present. 
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I had not before had a really good opportunity 
of studying Laughton society. Hitherto we had 
known the people only at a distance, as strangers, 
or mere acquaintances to bow to in the streets. 
Those who had pupils to send us were compara- 
tively few ; and it was only with those few that we 
had, up to the Christmas holidays, held personal 
intercourse. On the whole, a close examination 
did not tend to raise the people in my estimation. 
They were so divided by class rivalries and poli- 
tical prejudices. * The family,' and * the family 
before the Petershams,' and * the family before the 
family that came before the Petershams,' were 
everlastingly being dragged into conversation. All 
the temporary residents at the Abbey, previous to 
the Petershams, had, for electioneering purposes, 
maintained visiting relations with the leading towns- 
people ; and we were constantly hearing such sen- 
tences as, ' When I dined with Sir Arthur Marry- 
tage at the Abbey,' and, * When Lord and Lady 
Bellhaven did us the honour of dining at our table.' 
Every peer, or baronet, or government placeman, 
who had stayed in the parish, during any day of 
the previous twenty years, was mentioned in terms 
of friendship by persons who had only shaken hands 
with them before an election contest. This folly 
was only aggravated by the pugnacious opposition 
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of the few persons, who either from genuine, but 
embittered, right feeling, or from private pique, 
did battle with it. The modes in which the war 
of Simplicity v. Assumption was carried on were 
sometimes very grotesque. One gentleman, a re- 
tired naval officer, had been guilty of the bad taste 
of decorating his plate with arms to which he had 
no right. As a protest against this absurdity, Mr. 
Prince, an opulent merchant^ known to be a member 
of an old gentle family of the district, had the arms 
erased from all his household goods which had for 
generations been ornamented with them. His con- 
duct was the cause of a hot quarrel ; but he per- 
sisted in directing the attention of his guests to 
the blemished spoons and tankards, from which he 
had scratched his armorial bearings. Mr. Prince 
was intensely proud of his virtue in this particular. 
But I could not see much to admire in it ; and I 
thought his pride was just as false as that which he 
so extravagantly despised in his opponent. 

* Oh, Etty,* I said, as the holidays came to a 
close with a dance at Mr. Prince's house, * what a 
number of sweet flowers never come to their perfec- 
tion in that little town, and all through the cold 
shade flung upon them by the trees of this magnifi- 
cent park !' 

^Bubbisb, Tibby!* was my sister's answer. 
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* Eather say what a number of graces you find 
in the rustic inhabitants of that little town, simply 
because they get occasional lessons in a high school 
of manners !' 

It is a small matter to remark upon, and yet it 
is worthy of observation, that Etty and I always 
spoke of the town of Laughton (though it was not 
a quarter of a mile away from our cottage) as if we 
didn't belong to it. Its inhabitants were to us ^ the 
towns-people.' We were residents in the park. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Julian's bad news. 



I HAVE said enough to show that our life in * The 
Cottage,' happy and prosperous as it appeared to 
outside observers, contained within it the seeds of 
disquiet and moral deterioration. I am of a hardy 
nature ; and the position of trust, in which I was as 
a child placed by the early death of my mother, had 
given me an armour suitable for a contest with 
moral adversaries. It was, however, otherwise 
with dear Etty. At Farnham Cobb she had, to 
the last days of my grandfather's life, been the 
child, the pet, the plaything; and now she felt 
need of the strength which different circumstances 
had given me. 

I watched her with lively anxiety. There was 
reason for my doing so. The laughing, gleesome 
child of Farnham Cobb, the child whose buoyant 
spirits had been perpetual music and sunshine in 
the old College, began to suffer from attacks of 
dejection. Not seldom I found her with tears in 
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her eyes. She would make her appearance at our 
breakfast-table with a clouded brow ; and (greatest 
change of all) she betrayed frequent signs of petu- 
lance and irritability. To the children, however, 
she was invariably patient and loving. They hung 
upon her, playing with her golden curls, and kiss- 
ing her pretty face. They wrote home, also, simple 
accounts of her goodness and sweetness. Little 
Amy Reickart's notes to her guardian, penned in 
magnified round hand, were full of the praises of 
'dear Miss Etty.' At the outset we established 
the rule that, for the sake of her dignity, my sister 
should be addressed by our children as 'Miss 
Annette ;' but the law soon became obsolete, and 
*Miss Annette' was converted into *dear Miss 
Etty.* 

* You see,' I said to her one day, with a laugh, 
* you are the bright fairy, and I am the dark ogress 
of this castle.' 

I should have been blind had I not seen that 
Etty was unhappy. I could not press her for the 
secret of her sorrow ; for to pry into the sadness of 
another's heart has always seemed to me as cruel 
as to refuse sympathy to those who invite it. My 
part was to watch her tenderly, and be careful that 
no coldness, or apparent indifierence to her happi- 
ness, on my part, prevented her from speaking to 
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me, when she might wish to pom* her trouble into 
the ear of a friend. From my inmost heart I pitied 
her. The right arm to support her, the lips that 
alone could comfort her, the only heart that could 
folly and accurately study hers, — ^was so far away. 
At first Julian's letters won back the lost fresh- 
ness to her face and spirits. Once a month the mail 
brought a packet from South America ; and surely 
as it arrived, Etty was again for a few days the 
light-hearted girl of old times. At least, the letters 
had that good effect upon her for several months. 
The hopefolness, and courage, and hearty manliness 
of Julian's writing braced her nerves, driving away 
for a time all the petty foolish imaginations which 
crept alike — into her mind and mine. Of course 
he was minutely informed of all our proceedings. 
In his village at the foot of a ridge of the Andes, 
he was familiar with our life at Laughton — the 
size of our house and rooms, the characters of our 
pupils, the nature of our friendships, the hours we 
kept, the walks we took. At the close of January 
we had a letter from him containing a graphic 
account of what appeared to us a more singular 
coincidence than any to be found in the records of 
domestic romance. In Northumberland, just before 
resigning his post of under-viewer to the Shorton 
Colliery, he had seen Miss Olive Blake, the heiress 
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of the firm of * Petersham and Blake,' — the lady 
who was in due time to be the bride of Mr. Arthur 
Petersham. He had not only seen her, but had 
walked with her over a Northumbrian moor, and 
talked with her freely and in confidence. What 
was more, he had talked to her about no less a 
person than Etty Tree of Farnham Cobb ; and it 
was in consequence of her advice that he had- 
declared his love to Etty, young as she then was, 
and long as the period promised to be ere he could 
make her his wife. Here was a coincidence ! How 
Etty blushed, and how her eyes dimmed with 
innocent mischievous happiness, as she read the 
whole account of the meeting! The surprise and 
the gladness were the best of medicines for her. 
She went about singing for a whole week. 

But then she flagged again. 

Spring came, and with it the anniversary of our 
dear grandfather's death. Etty and I laid aside 
our mourning, and like the beds in the warm nooks 
of our garden put on bright, cheerful colours ; but 
the change of costume did more to remind us 
sorrowfully of the good old man, than ever our 
black weeds had done. Indeed, I had a fortnight 
of real low spirits ; and ere they had left me, 
Mr. Petersham wrote to me, announcing his 
mother's death, and requesting that Amy Reickart, 
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as one of her distant relations, should be put into 
mourning. It was the first time that we had 
heard of any relationship existing between Amy 
and our guardian. 

Kind words make their speaker loved. We 
had received from Lady Caroline both kind words 
and kind deeds ; and I question whether amidst 
all the crowd who swelled her funeral pomp there 
were six persons, who regretted the amiable old 
lady m,ore than Etty and myself. If we had been 
a little foolish, first in feeling pride at her notice, 
and then in being sensitive as to its cause, we felt 
reproved. Whatever else might happen to us, she 
would never again tickle our vanity, or touch 
our self-love. 

Soon we had a graver cause for trouble. Julian 
wrote us that he had not before told us the dif- 
ficulties by which he was surrounded. He had 
not wished to depress us with melancholy intelli- 
gence, and he had refrained from telling us all the 
trials, with which he had to contend, until he had 
satisfied himself either that they were insuperable, 
or would succumb to energetic treatment. The sub- 
stance of the following explanation was, that he had 
been at length convinced that the mines, of which 
he was superintendant, could never be worked to 
advantage, and that, as he was bound to serve the 
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company to whom they belonged for something 
more than four years longer, he had the cheerless 
prospect of returning to England at the expiration 
of his term, almost as poor as he left it. Thus 
much he told us. He did not add (that which 
long years afterwards I found out was the case) 
that, at the time of penning the letter which so 
afflicted us, he was suffering extreme debility, from 
an attack of fever, — was surrounded by mutinous 
workmen, — and was in hourly peril of a violent 
death. He only told us that which might affect our 
private calculations for the future. He caused us no 
pain, save that which was necessary for us to endure^ 
if we were to be secured from a more cruel dis- 
appointment a few years hence. His bright visions 
of wealth speedily acquired had turned out empty 
dreams. It would have been barbarous mercy to 
have kept us in ignorance of the fact. If he were 
silent, we might reasonably suppose that a portion 
of his * great expectations ' had been realized, and 
we might build up castles of hope, the overthrow 
of which would bury us beneath their ruins. 

There was one source of consolation in the letter. 
Its tone was hopeful, manly, self-reliant, undaunted^ 
It was a hero's letter. Clouded by misfortune, 
Julian Gower stood erect. No adversary should: 
subdue him. 

VOL. II. c 
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* Darling Etty,* I said, watching my sister's pale 
face, * have we not reason now to be thankful for the 
success of our school ? Julian may return to Eng- 
land poor ; but he will have faithfully discharged 
the arduous duties placed on him by his employers ; 
and his wife will have a fortune of 1,000?. to pre- 
sent him with/ 

She pulled her golden hair off her face with both 
hands, and let it fall back on her shoulders. Then 
looking at me, in a tone that cut me to my inmost 
heart, she said, * God bless you, Tibby ! may God 
reward you, for your care of me, as you deserve ! — 
I wish I were as good a woman as you are !' 

Having made this speech, which in a certain way 
was to me inexplicable, she took up the leaves of 
Julian's letter, and quitted the room, leaving me to 
ponder on her strange words, and stranger manner ! 
What could have been in the dear child's mind, to 
make her address me so earnestly ? why should she 
esteem me so much better than herself? 



CHAPTER XV 



ETTYS QUESTION. 



Just before the arrival of Julian's dispiriting letter, 
I and Etty had actually entertained the thought of 
visiting London. Indeed we had almost deter- 
mined to do so. I had never been in the capital 
of Great Britain ; and Etty had never seen a larger 
town than that which was overshadowed by the 
Abbey woods. Several ladies in Laughton re- 
sembled myself in never having seen London ; and 
not a few Laughton girls of Etty*s age were in the 
same degree with her ignorant of the delights and 
discomforts of travelling. The cathedral town, 
forty miles distant, whither once in three years a 
musical festival, with all the best London artists for 
performers, attracted all the wealthier inhabitants 
of the surrounding provinces, was the metropolis, 
with which the Laughton 'ladies of the world' 
boasted a familiar acquaintance. 

With a desire, natural to our years, of seeing the 
world beyond the confines of our own narrow home. 
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and with a not reprehensible ambition to be some- 
what in advance of our more backward neighbours, 
I and my sister had meditated a visit to London. 
The trip, I felt, would do me good; and Etty*s 
health required change of scene. Of course we 
gained a kind of moral countenance to our project by 
arguing that the experience and prestige we should 
gain by the excursion, would better qualify us to be 
efficient instructors of the young, and would confer 
distinction on our school. Of course we took Mr. 
and Mrs, Gurley into our confidence ; and they both 
warmly encouraged us to carry out our daring pro- 
position. Mrs, Gurley had a cousin, married to a 
tradesman in Oxford Street, who would be happy 
either to take us into her house as lodgers (if she 
had the requisite accommodation), or to find us a 
respectable domicile, if an increasing femily ren- 
dered her unable to receive us under her own roof. 
Mr. Gurley could tell all about the perils of tie 
road, and the mysteries of the town ; what places 
to visit, what coach feres to pay, what extortions to 
avoid. He and Mrs* Gurley knew more of London 
than any other people of their age in Laughton ; 
for they had spent the honey-moon, twenty years 
before, at the Bull and Mouth, near the fer-tamed 
I^ue Coat School, and they had sojourned in it 
tbiw sq^inte times since. 
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We and our kind friends met together, several 
evenings in succession, after our children were in 
bed, and discussed the details of our scheme, — Mr. 
Gurley with a map of London, and a hand-book of 
London, and a whole sheaf of antique play-bills on 
the table before him. Nothing could be more 
hearty than the interest he manifested in our con- 
templated movements. First he took us up the 
road, giving us by the help of a topographical dic- 
tionary a vivid and accurate view of the various 
towns through which we should pass, particularly 
impressing upon us that, when the coach stopped to 
breakfast and dine, we were not to wait for cere- 
mony, but seize hold of whatever lay before us, 
only taking care to avoid very hot dishes. For he 
explained to us that the landlords of the Winchat 
Arms, and the Burfield Roaster, were in the habit 
of delaying the dinner till the coach was on the 
very point of starting again, and then would seduce 
the unwary into taking basins of scalding soiip and 
vitriolic Irish stews, which no mortal mouth could 
consume, till they had cooled down. Then Mr. 
Gurley drew out, for our guidance and preservation 
in the city of the world, three separate lists of 
memoranda, headed respectively * things to be seen,* 
* things to be avoided,' * things to be borne in mind/ 
. In addition to this, Mr. Gurley presented us with a 
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manual containing lists of the distances between a 
great number of different places, within the walls of 
London, and added to it a bulky abstract, in his 
own hand-writing, of the laws relating to hackney 
coaches. And finally, that I might not commence 
my perilous expedition, without all possible fore- 
knowledge of what I should encounter, Mr. Gurley 
lent me for a private perusal an old copy of * Tom 
and Bob in London/ 

I need not say that Julian's discouraging intelli- 
gence put an end to this fascinating project. We 
had a better use for thirty pounds, than the expense 
of a trip to London. So we returned * Tom and 
Bob,' and the * Manual of Hackney Coach Fares,' 
and the manuscript abstract of the laws relating 
to hackney coaches, to Mr. Gurley, with the 
intimation that we had relinquished our intention. 
At first he was astonished ; but when we firankly 
told him the reason, he approved our conduct em- 
phatically. * Quite right, young ladies !" he said. 
* Enjoyment is a good thing, but it may cost too 
much.' 

We remained in Laugh ton therefore, during the 
Midsummer holidays, taking part in the second 
outbreak of festivity, already mentioned. The 
horticultural show, and cricket matches, and 
numerous pic-nics, were the principal features of 
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the gaiety ; but we did not enjoy them, so much as 
we had enjoyed the Christmas dances. I was very 
sad in my secret heart ; and it was generally re- 
marked how pale and ill Etty looked. To me^ 
however, it appeared that she was stronger in 
bodily health, though subject to depression of 
spirits. One bad sign in her could not escape my 
observation. I noticed that she no longer counted 
the days impatiently till the arrival pf the mail, 
which brought Julian s letters. I remarked that 
when we were in Mr. Gurley's house, she no longer 
took his daily paper into a retired comer of the 
room, and perused the shipping news, to see 
whether the vessel bearing the South- American 
mails had been "spoken with," or was announced 
as entering the Thames. I saw too, that, when 
her heavy monthly packet was at length brought to 
her by the postman, a look of trouble came over 
her face (as though she were being reminded of an 
old sorrow), instead of the sunny outbreak of glad- 
ness with which she used to run forward and seize 
the budget. I observed also that she seemed 
almost reluctant to set about answering Julian's 
letters, and would delay doing so, until three or 
four days before the starting of the outward mail, 
when she had time only for a meagre epistle. I 
took one of these later letters in my hand, in her 
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presence, after it was sealed and finished, and I 
balanced it on my fingers. 

'What are you thinking, Tibby?" she asked 
sharply. 

' Rather short weight,' I answered laconically, 
with a smile. 

* Oh, Tibby,' she answered piteously, ' don't 
watch me so? Surely you would not have me 
send ray heaviness of spirit to him.' 

About this time also, she contracted a habit of 
speaking of Julian as ' Poor Julian,' and ' Poor dear 
Julian.' I could bear with her dejection, and her 
irritability, and what I had already come to regard 
as her want of courage. But this commiseration 
for ' Poor Julian,' I could not endure. It cut me 
to the heart. I know that my eyes flashed and 
my hands trembled, when I heard the word ' poor ' 
applied to him ; and I was afraid that I should 
betray to Etty, how much she disturbed me by so 
using the word. 

At last, that which I had feared might happen, 
did take place ; and irritation overcame my wise 
resolution to control it. 

' Poor Julian ! Poor Julian !' I said bitterly. 
' Can't you say hrave Julian ? That would be a 
better word to apply to him.' 

* I was thinking of him selfishly," she answered. 
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not seeming to resent my correction. *What I 
really mean is — poor Etty !' 

* And why are you poor Etty ?' I returned, 
with outward composure, but a tide of anger rising 
in mv heart. 

* What, Tibby,' she answered, * do you ask me 
ifj\cj I call myself poor Etty ? The man that I 
am engaged to is poor, and bids fair always to be 
so; — surely then I am guilty of no great impro- 
priety in calling myself jc?0(?r. This is the prospect 
before me. Four years 'hence, Julian will return 
to England, and begin life again just as he was, 
when he went on that luckliess expedition to South 
America. He'll be an underviewer once again in 
Northumberland, with an income affording him 
bare subsistence. And he will say to me, " Etty, 
we must wait and hope ! wait and hope ! Ten or 
fifteen years hence I may perhaps have a per- 

*manent post, and a salary of four or five hundred 
pounds per annum, and then, when you are between 
thirty and forty, and I am between forty and 
fifty years old, we shall be able to marry. Only 
we must — wait and hope !" Oh, Tibby, just think 
of me all this time, waiting and hoping ! Am I 
not indeed '' poor Etty T ' 

This to me who knew so well a far deeper 
sorrow ! whose only prospect in life was to wait — 
without the privilege of hoping ! 
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It was now my turn to be selfish and to judge 
harshly. For a few brief minutes, that brought 
with them years of disaster, I could not see the 
heavy burden of temptation placed upon her — a 
burden so out of proportion to her strength. All I 
could think of was her cowardly repining over the 
sternness of her lot, and the hardships of her casdj 
and her apparent forgetfulness of his trials and self- 
sacrificing heroism. 

* Etty,' I said hotly, * you are unworthy the love 
of Julian. If I were betrothed to him, with the 
prospect of waiting and hoping through twenty 
years *of adversity, I should not wail because the 
unspeakable happiness to which I looked was de- 
ferred to a vague, far-ofi* future, — because 1 had to 
battle with poverty, — because while others enjoyed 
the sunny places of Ufe / was confined to humble 
toil. If I wailed at all, it should be because he 
was overtasked and in trouble, and had (with all^ 
the forces of an impetuous nature rendering him in- 
tolerant of delay, and impatient of obstacles in the 
way of his designed career) — to wait and hope.' 
I would not think of myself, but of Aim, — his 
courage, his truthfulness, his magnificent disregard 
of self, and yet withal his bitter sense of deferred 
hope. Etty think more of him : less of yourself^ 

* It's a pity, Tibby,' she said, scoffingly, when 1 
had brought my imprudent and very reprehensible 
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speech to an end, *that he did not make you an 
offer. You would make him a much better wife 
than ever I shall.' 

*0h, Etty!' I exclaimed, flashing up, and as 
suddenly checking myself in my anger, ' I would 
to Grod that he ' 

• * Go on, Tibby,' she rejoined quickly, her violet 
eyes sending a shock through me. 

I was silent, and putting my hand on the table 
to steady myself was in fifty seconds much calmer. 

' Go on, Tibby,' she again said, stooping down 
from the proud elegance of her height, till her eyes 
were on a level with mine, when she added slowly : 

* you mean to say you wish he had made you an 
offer. You would then have accepted him ?' 

I drew away from her, not suddenly, and as 
though her inquiry had touched my conscience; 
but deliberately, as I might have drawn back from 
a passionate child. Then I said slowly, ' Etty, 
recal what you have said. How dare you put 
such a question to me ?' 

My words, or my manner, or some reaction of 
feeling in her own breast subdued her ; for without 
saying more she left the room. And for the 
s^cdnd time since I had been an inmate of the 
cottage, my grandfather's words recurred to me, 
with such force that they seemed to be actually 
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uttered in my room, by a small clear voice, * Let 
nothing separate you from Etty, cling to her, make 
her cling to you. To quarrel with one's own blood 
is to cut through one's own heart.' 

The look that Etty had given me was a look that 
I had before experienced. Her glance was the 
same as that my dear grandfather gave me on th§ 
evening of that day, when Julian made his offer to 
my sister. It was the same glance, aimed at the 
same secret of my life ; and I could not conceal 
from myself that, in spite of myself, I had re- 
sponded to it by the same self-betraying glance 
which I had involuntarily directed to my dear 
grandfather, on the occasion alluded to. My words, 
literally interpreted, had not published the secret, 
which it was clear Etty suspected, and which I 
would not for my hfe have her know. But had 
she seen my glance? Had she interpreted it as 
thoroughly as my dear grandfather had done ? 

The storm was at end ; and when I saw Etty 
again, she was all smiles and tenderness. But I 
was not easy under her tenderness. What, I 
thought, had softened her so to me? We never 
again spoke a harsh word to each other ; but there 
was an embarrassment, of which we were both 
equally sensible, betwieen us. We each knew that 
the other suffered under this embarrassment. We 
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still spoke of Julian, but with caution and restraint. 
By degrees we got into the habit of spending our 
hoiu-s of recreation apart from each other, and we 
manifested an inclination not to intrude on each 
other's private moments. When Etty in her 
leisure time played the organ in the church, I 
jiever intruded on her solitude. And she acquired 
a habit of tapping, ere she entered, at the door of 
my little closet, where I kept my books and liked 
to sit reading. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



ANOTHER AUTUMN. 



It was a relief to have the children back from 
their Midsummer holidays, and be at work again. 
A sense that life was going wrong with me, and 
that powers were silently in action, bearing me on 
to miseen and unimagined disaster, robbed leisure 
of its sweetness. Occupation caused me, in spite 
of myself, to live in the present, and leave the 
future to take care of itself Etty, I thought, re- 
sembled myself in this ; for with the recommence- 
ment of school-duties, something of her old cheer- 
fulness returned to her. For days together, she 
would appear almost happy. But I never heard 
the silver laugh of her childhood, ringing out peal 
upon peal. No, never again was I to hear that 
laugh ! 

September came ; and on the first of the month, 
Mr. Arthur Byfield Petersham was shooting the 
partridges at Laughton. He was in deep mourn- 
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ing for his mother ; whose death, Mr. Gurley in- 
formed us, would be assigned to the neighbouring 
county families, as a reason for their not being 
entertained with hospitality at the Abbey, as they 
were during the previous autumn. It was under- 
stood that he had been greatly affected by Lady 
Caroline's death, and was desirous of quiet and 
retirement. 

On the fourth of September, he called at the 
Cottage, and sat with me and Etty for more than 
half-an-hour. He was pale, subdued in manner, 
and appeared to be very unwell ; but he talked to 
us freely, and in a vein of flattering confidence. 
The cottage, he said, put him in mind of Lady 
Caroline, and of the happy hours she had spent 
with us. He was pleased to see that our garden 
had been kept in such good order, and he surprised 
us agreeably, by saying, that he had that morning 
requested Mr. Gurley to give directions for the 
building of a small green-house, at the south end 
of the cottage. 

' You see,' he added, that we might make light 
of this kind and costly present, * I feel that in 
building a green-house for you, I shall be both doing 
as my d^ar mother would wish me, and at the 
same time shall be only improving a pretty corner 
of my own property. For my mother conceived a 
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warm affection for you ; and I have decided to 
buy this estate, when it is offered for sale.' 

He told us that he meant to live in strict seclu- 
sion during the six weeks or two months of his stay 
at the Abbey. He should shoot, for to do so would 
induce him to take the exercise requisite for his 
health; and his old friend and schoolfellow. 
Major Watchit, would join him in the course of a 
day or two. But, otherwise, he meant to have 
neither friend nor amusement, to help him to get 
through his vacation. * In fact, I want to be 
quiet,' he said with a smile, * and Watchit's tongue 
wont disturb my meditations. He returns to 
India at the close of this year, or at the beginning 
of next ; and wishes to see as much of me as pos- 
sible, before we part again for a term of many years. 
We are strongly attached to each other. Brothers 
are seldom good friends ; but I feel for him just 
that sentiment which simple people call brotherly 
love. All his queer ways have a charm for me. 
His deep imperturbable silence, covering as it does 
such extraordinary power, is far more pleasant to 
me than the talkativeness of other men.' 

We suggested that he would like to see Amy 
Reickart; but he declined having an interview 
with her then. He would wait a day or two, and 
when he wished for the child's company, he would 
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send her an invitation to the Abbey ; * and possibly/ 
he added, * when she comes, you ladies will do me 
the honour of paying me a visit also, just as if my 
dear mother was — , — just as you did last year.' 
Of course Etty and I both of us replied, that it 
would give us pleasure to accompany our pupil to 
his house. 

At the close of the week Major Watchit came 
down — posting in a handsome carriage, with a valet 
in the seat at the back. I mention this trivial cir- 
cumstance, because it surprised me at the time. 
Major Watchit was an officer in the Indian army, 
a service that did not rank so high thirty years 
since as it does now ; and from that fact I had 
inferred that Major Watchit was not rich enough 
to maintain an equipage, and to travel in the style 
of a millionaire. Indeed, I said that much to 
Etty, when instead of concurring with me, she 
answered : ' Oh, he is not a poor man, but has a 
fine unencumbered estate. He was only a younger 
son when he went to India ; but the death of an 
imcle, and an elder brother, altered his circum- 
stances altogether. He, however, likes the service 
too well to leave it ; and he has a certain prospect of 
the highest promotion on his return to the East.' 

Etty said this in a simple enough way : but I 
was puzzled to account for her being so brim-full of 
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information, that I had been completely in igno- 
rance of. 

* How did you know all this ?' I asked. 

* Mr. Petersham told me so last year,' she an- 
swered. 

* But you never repeated it to me, till now. I 
never heard that Major Watchit was rich.' 

* If I did not speak about it, it was because I 
did not think it worth mentioning.' 

I was however struck at the time by the fact 
that Etty had never communicated her knowledge 
of Major Watchit's circumstances to me before, 
seeing that she had attained her knowledge in the 
previous autumn, when I thought we had scarcely 
a secret from each other. If she had mentioned 
last week, or last month, as the date of her en- 
lightenment on the matter in question, I should 
have felt no astonishment : for since then, and 
even before then, I had lived by myself, and she 
by herself; though all the days through we were 
holding intercourse with each other. So soon and 
so completely may sisters, eating at one table, and 
sitting by one hearth, be severed ! 

On Sunday Mr. Petersham and his friend 
made their appearance at church; but beyond 
returning their salute, when they raised their hats 
to us after service in the churchyard, we held no 
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communication with them. During the following 
day, however, a note came to Amy Eeickart in- 
viting her to join her guardian's lunch on the 
morrow. Another note addressed to me, ex- 
pressed a hope on the part of Mr. Petersham that 
I and Etty would accompany his ward to the 
Abbey. 

* We cannot both go, Etty,' I said. *One of 
us must remain here with the children, as Tuesday 
is not a half-holiday.' 

* Oh, Mrs. Gurley will take the lessons for us,' 
suggested Etty. 

' No — no,' I answered firmly ; ' Mrs. Gurley 
has once or twice taken charge of the girls on a 
half-holiday, but I will not think of asking her to 
superintend the school. Do you accompany 
Amy. You'll enjoy the change.' 

* No, I wont seize a treat in that way, Tibby. 
Let us draw lots for it. Here are two pieces of 
paper. You hold the slips, and I'll draw. Come, 
the long one wins !' 

The drawing was in her favour : so after morn- 
ing school she and Amy went to the Abbey, and 
returned to the Cottage for our six o'clock ' tea,' 
Mr. Petersham and Major Watchit accompanying 
them as far as the church. During the next six 
weeks, the same invitation was repeated five times 
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to Amy, and the child on each occasion of being 
so summoned went to her guardian's house, at- 
tended by Etty or myself. I acted as her escort 
only twice ; indeed I purposely abstained from dis- 
charging that duty oftener, for I knew that the 
child preferred Etty to myself, and I knew that 
Etty liked the recreation of a visit to the great 
house. 

I therefore saw very little of the two gentlemen, 
and Etty, as I imagined, also saw less of them than 
she did during the previous autumn. They never 
stopped at our gate, leaving game for us and 
exchanging sentences of conversation, as they did 
in the last shooting-season. Of course I attri- 
buted the discontinuance of these little courtesies 
to a careful consideration for ladies, living without 
the protection of near relatives of the sterner sex. 
In past days, as I have already stated, the 
attentions were always offered to us under Lady 
Carolines name. It was therefore only appro- 
priate, now Lady Caroline was no more, that the 
acts of personal courtesy should come to an end. 
Whatever we might miss in one way, however, 
Mr. Petersham showed his anxiety to make up in 
another. The gamekeeper left us more frequent 
presents of game, and the gardener lavished upon 
us a yet greater abundance of flowers and fruit ; 
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and already, in consequence of Mr. Petersham's 
request, the carpenters and bricklayers were busily 
employed in constructing our greenhouse, so that 
we might have it in perfect order and efficiency 
by the commencenient of the cold season. 

Still the presence of Mr. Petersham in the 
Abbey made comparativey little difference to my 
life; and in Etty I observed nothing that led 
me to suppose she found the tenour of her days 
materially diversified. She did not take so much 
interest as I in the erection of the greenhouse ; 
but she was cheerful, and continued with unbroken 
regularity her evening exercises upon the church 
organ. 

As I have before stated, I left her the unbroken 
solitude of the church ; but as I walked in the 
moonlight under my cottage windows, after 
having put my babes to bed, I would listen to the 
mellow tones of the organ, as its waves of deep- 
rolling sound passed through the open windows of 
the church, and through the assembly of the silent 
trees, and rising to the silver heavens died away 
in cadences of solemn sweetness. More than once 
I marvelled how Etty managed to win such mag- 
nificent volumes of music from the organ which, 
ever and again, would speak like a magnificent 
living creature — not like a mere contrivance of 
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human ingenuity. * She is happy now/ I said, on 
several different occasions, ' or she could not play 
in that manner. She must be happy. If her 
heart were breaking, those sounds could fill it with 
gladness. Perhaps she is thinking of Julian, and, 
sweeping in triumph over all the temptations that 
surround her life, is resolving to love him through- 
out her days on earth with all her soul and all her 
strength.' 

Ah, me ! even then the tempter was by her side ; 
and she, drinking in the poison of subtle words, was 
forming a hideous resolve to neglect her duty to 
man, and to God ! 

October came again, and with it the warmth and 
gladness of St. Luke's little summer. Our Michael- 
mas holidays we had, at the request of some of our 
pupils' parents, postponed for a week or ten days ; 
but they had begun and were drawing to an end. 
Indeed it was the last day but one of the holidays, 
and I was looking forward with the appetite of a 
hungry person to the refreshment and solace of 
' another quarter's ' profitable work, when all the 
course of my life was abruptly changed. 

I took tea with Etty and Amy Eeickart in the 
usual way, and when the moon came up to survey 
the tranquil earth, from which an unusually abun- 
dant harvest had been gathered, I put on my gar- 
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den cloak and hat for my customary saunter and 
meditations, beneath the dark arms of our cedar- 
tree. I was in the garden more than two hours, 
and when I re-entered the cottage, I remembered 
with surprise that the music of the organ had not 
been a part of my entertainment. It was strange ; 
for Etty had not for weeks omitted to visit the 
church in the evening. 

What could she be about ? 

As I ascended the stairs to mv bed-room. I 
tapped at her door and said, 'Good night, 
Etty, darling. Are you well ? I haven't heard 
the organ to night. What have you been 
doing ?' 

' Come in, Tibby,' she responded^ ' and kiss 
me.' 

On this invitation I opened the doof, and enter- 
ing found her at her writing. She was writing on 
the thin paper she ordinarily used for her letters to 
Julian. I was glad to see that. Perhaps I was at 
fault in thinking that^ she looked happy, as she 
raised her dear eyes to me and said, ' I am busy 
writing, Tibby. But come and give me a kiss. I 
love you, my dear, very much to-night.' 

' Love me so always, my beautiful sister of whom 
1 am so proud,' I answered. 

She rose and embraced me very tenderly. ^ But 
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you may not make me play, Tibby,' she said, ' for 
I am in the humour to write/ 

I took the hint, saying lightly as I left the room, 
' Etty, tell him that his old friend wishes him to 
remember her affectionately.' 

I meant these words, as they were spoken, — 
lovingly ; but she started from them, as a patient 
starts from an electric shock. Her emotion, as far 
as its outward exhibition is concerned, was not of 
two seconds' duration ; but it taught me a cruel 
lesson. 

We exchanged the words ' good night' again, and 
then I went to my room, saying to myself, ' This 
is a torture greater than I can endure. What ! I 
may not even mention his name to her, — may not 
even send a word of love to him ! When they are 
married, I must live apart from them. Oh, merci- 
ful Father, take this anguish from me !' 

Was it accident, or was it that guarding and 
All-mighty power, whose grandeur is best seen by 
his feeble creatures in the care he takes of * little 
things,' that led me to my cabinet of sacred trea- 
sures — and caused me to open a book — and turn to 
a leaf on which a dried rose was pressed and fixed. 
The rose had been given to me by one I loved 
well ; and beneath it were written these words : — 
* The lesson of the rose. There is no lot in life so 
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stern, and cold, and hard, but it has somewhere a 
warm and secret corner in which human affection 
can blossom.' 

' Oh, dear, dear grandfather,' I cried, * cannot 
you come down to me from heaven, and teach me 
how to clirig to Etty ?' 



CHAPTER XVII. 



THE LAST BLOW. 



* Run and call Miss Etty, and scold her for being 
so late, my dear little friend Amy/ I said to Amy 
Reickart, as we met in the breakfast room the next 
morning. 

Etty was usually an early riser. But knowing 
how she was occupied after we had parted on the 
previous night, I had no difficulty in finding a 
reason for her absence from the breakfast-table, 
although the clock on the mantelpiece had struck 
half-past eight o'clock. It was clear that she had 
written so late, that she had either over-slept her- 
self, or was with design prolonging her rest on 
that last morning of the holidays, in order that she 
might begin ' the quarter ' with a full stock of 
physical vigour. 

' I have tapped at her door six times, Miss 
Tree,' said Amy, returning from her mission, ' and 
she doesn't answer me. Shall I go in ? I should 
like/ 
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* Certainly. Go in, Amy — and shake her well, 
and call her a lazy naughty girl,' was my answer. 

Amy ran off in high glee with these second 
instructions. They were evidently to her mind, 
for she was Etty's pet, and they often had * a good 
game of play ' together. 

* Miss Tree — she isn't there,' cried Amy, re- 
turning quickly from her second mission, with an 
expression of unusual . animation and guileless ex- 
citement in her pretty ' child's face,' * and I don't 
believe she has been in bed. At least, it's all just 
as neat as if it hadn't been used. The counterpane 
is all smooth, without a rumple, and there was 
nothing on it but this note.' 

* Give it to me, child,' I exclaimed, springing 
forward and clutching the paper in a manner so 
unlike my usual self that Amy was frightened — 
and began to cry. 

Here is a copy of the letter I took from the 
child's hand, sealed and directed to me. 

* Dear Tibby — You will not see me again for a 
long time, perhaps not for many years. As to 
whither I am going, for what object, and under 
what conditions I cannot tell you more than you 
will learn from the circumstances of my departure. 
This reserve is forced upon me and is necessary. 

* Wait patiently, dear Tibby, and think of me as 
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kindly as you can, until I may tell you all the 
particulars of my conduct — all the considerations 
that have induced me to leave you in a manner 
that you will be tempted to stigmatize as heartless 
and dishonourable. 

' I have already written to Julian, telling him 
that I can never be his wife. The step that I 
have now taken shows that I never really loved 
him — indeed, shows that I am incapable of loving 
him as he deserves. If I could persuade myself 
that he would forgive the wrong I've done him 
and — (yes, I will write it) — the shame I have 
brought upon him, and so far be led by the power 
of old associations, and the memory of the strong 
friendship of his boyhood, as to confer on you the 
affection which I have rejected, I should have 
one consolation in a life, which, however brilliant 
it may eventually be, will have many sorrows, 
much bitter humiliation, and countless hours of 
regret. 

* Dear Tibby — do think charitably of me. Try 
to remember only the best of me. If I were like 
you, you would have nothing but what is best to 
remember. 

' I will write to you, occasionally, from abroad. 
But you will only seldom hear from me — not 
oftener than once a year. — Etty.' 
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I was still standing, dizzy from the first reading 
of this letter, when my house-maid entered, with a 
frightened look, and told me that Mr. Petersham 
was in the drawing-room, and wished to see me 
instantly. 

I had not had an interview alone with him in 
that room, since the day when he called — to ar- 
range about placing Amy Reickart with me. It 
was strange I should remember that, as I entered 
the drawing-room on the present occasion. It was 
strange that, as I looked on the mourning in which 
he was now attired, I should remember every 
article of the lighter costume he then wore. Even 
still more unaccountable it may appear to some, 
that ever and again, while I spoke to Mr. Peter- 
sham, my scared eyes appeared to me to rest on 
Lady Caroline (dead, poor lady, and at rest), 
sitting on the sofa. 

I can remember almost everything, even the 
most trivial and unimportant matters, connected 
with that interview, save the exact words spoken 
to me by Mr. Petersham. Of them I can only 
remember the purport. He told me that on being 
roused by his servant that morning at an early hour, 
he had learnt that Major Watchit, without having 
communicated his intention of leaving the Abbey, 
either to him or the housekeeper, had taken his 
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departure on the previous night, shortly after the 
family had retired to rest. He and the Major 
separated for the night at half-past ten, and the 
Major left the Abbey in his travelling carriage 
shortly after midnight, four post-horses having been 
brought to the Abbey, for the Major's service, from 
the Blue Boar. Surprised at the intelligence, Mr. 
Petersham had sent for the landlord of the inn, 
and had learnt from him that the post-boys first 
conveyed the Major to the great gate of the park, 
near the church, and there remained for more than 
an hour — the carriage and the horses being drawn 
up under the cover of the trees, and the Major 
himself standing at the heads of the leaders. At 
the expiration of from an hour to an hour and a 
quarter, a lady came into the avenue — through 
the gate from the road — closely wrapped in a dark 
travelling cloak, and with a veil drawn over her 
face. A few words passed between Major Watchit 
and the ladv, when he handed her into the car- 
riage, and took a seat by her side. As soon as the 
Major's valet had shut the carriage and sprung into 
his seat behind, ' the boys ' (who had not up till 
that time learnt their destination) were ordered to 
make all speed along the London road to Short- 
field-Buzzard. On reaching Shortfield-Buzzard, 
fresh horses and boys were taken, those in the 
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service of the landlord of the Blue Boar being 
dismissed by the valet, with an additional crown- 
piece for each boy. 

The post-boys on being examined by Mr. Peter- 
sham, stated that they could not state positively who 
the lady was, but they believed she was one of the 
Miss Trees — the tall and beautiful Miss Tree. 
The lady's height and figure, which distinguished 
her from any other lady in or near Laughton, 
contributed to their formation and adoption of this 
suspicion ; but they were chiefly led to their 
opinion by the gossip of the town, and by their 
knowledge that Major Watchit had of late been in 
the habit of meeting Miss Tree in the church, and 
playing the organ with her. 

The landlord of the Blue Boar, on being re- 
examined by Mr. Petersham, as to the rumours 
mentioned by his boys, stated that it was well 
known in the town that Major Watchit had fre- 
quently played the organ, at the time the younger 
Miss Tree was accustomed to practise on the in- 
strument, and whilst that lady was in the church. 
There had in consequence been much idle gossip 
amongst his customers ; but he (the landlord) know- 
ing the high character the lady bore, and that she 
had been made known to Major Watchit by Lady 
Caroline Petersham, and was moreover a lady ^ 
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highly esteemed by all the gentry of the town* 
had discountenanced such impertinent conver- 
sation. 

I can recal that Mr. Petersham uttered some 
vague words, which led me to exclaim, ' Oh, sir, 
you cannot suspect that ! You cannot suppose my 
sister would be so base — so unutterably wicked !' 
I remember, too, that he tried to soothe my agi- 
tation, endeavouring to reassure me with various 
futile words of solace, — telling me that society 
would exempt me from all blame, that I was an 
object of commiseration, that he would still con- 
tinue to give me his countenance, and hoped that I 
would still take charge of his ward. I remember 
feeling insulted by these paltry suggestions. 

More I cannot recal, save that I was uttering 
some incoherent words of shame and anger, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Gurley entered the room, and Mrs. 
Gurley clasped me in her arms. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



FLIGHT. 



Was I right in christening this book *Fact/ 
— stern, hard fact, breaking down every creation of 
hope, in which my spirit had sought refuge from 
its trouble? Or was I wrong not to call it 
* Shame ?' 

Dear Mrs. Gurley remained by my side in the 
first hours of my anguish and humiliation, opposing 
her pure womanly goodness to all the shafts that 
idle curiosity aimed at me. She did not essay to 
comfort me with her lips, but contented herself 
with shielding me from pain — by action. I do 
not think she uttered half-a-dozen sentences 
throughout the whole of that horrible day, but per- 
mitted me to lie upon the sofa, undisturbed by idle 
words. She busied herself at my writing-desk 
with pen and paper, sitting with noiseless determi- 
nation at her work, and only now and then turning 
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upon me a look of tender, but unobtrusive, concern. 
* The notes to the pupils' friends, postponing the 
re-assembling of the school till further notice,' she 
said curtly, on rising from the desk, (after two 
hours' work,) with a handful of letters. Having 
despatched the letters, she returned and took a 
chair by the window, from which she could com- 
mand a view of the entrance of the garden, and see 
every one who approached the house. Of course 
the callers at the Cottage were frequent that morn- 
ing ; but none of them, save Mrs. Gurley, 
approached my room. Noiselessly she left me at 
the approach of every visitor, and having firmly 
kept off the intruder, by the brief announcement 
that * I was too ill to be disturbed,' returned to her 
post of silent observation. The hours passed on, 
and the sun was beginning to decline in the west, 
throwing a soft splendour over the trees and water 
of the park, when the kind lady brought me a 
small tumbler of hot negus, and said, * Drink that, 
dear. You may trust me. I am not a trovhlesome 
nurse.' It was impossible to refuse obedience to a 
request so preferred ; and in docile fashion, like a 
child, I drank off the compound, and was revived 
by it. ' Amy Reickart — where is she ?' I asked, 
a dull sense of social responsibility coming over me 
for the first time^ since I had received the awful 
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news. * At my house^ dear. She's with my chil- 
dren, and will be well taken care of. You have 
no business to think about. I and Gurley will 
manage everything for you.' Thus did the mer- 
ciful woman think for me, and act for me ! 

I remained shut up, and strictly defended from 
intrusion for two days, during which time I became 
so calm that I was astonished at myself. I recog- 
nised all the aspects of my calamity, and I looked 
at them steadily, even as I would advise every 
woman to face her sorrow and examine it, not 
shrinking from it like a coward. I asked myself 
in silence — What could I do ? What might I do ? 
What. ought I to do ? What should I do ? And 
I answered all these questions for myself, to the 
best of my ability ; and having answered them, I 
decided on the course I would adopt, having fre- 
quently on my knees, in earnest prayer, asked God 
to guide, protect, and help me. 

On the third day Mrs. Gurley left me (as the 
afternoon wore on towards the evening), promising 
that she would see me early the next day. Ere 
she departed I kissed her, and made her see, as far 
as poor feeble words and looks could do so, how 
deeply I was moved by her goodness. 

' To-morrow, dear,' she said, ' I shall bring my 
little girls with me. It will do you good to kiss 
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them again/ At which womanly speech, so full of 
poetry, so eloquent of that which every good 
woman knows to be the guiding sentiment of a good 
woman's heart, I almost broke down ; when Mrs. 
Gurley, seeing my fortitude so severely tried, 
abruptly left me. 

That evening I wrote two letters in the following 
order : — 

No. 1. 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Gurley. — ^I shall have 
left Laughton by the night-mail, some hours ere 
you read this. You will not be angry with me for 
thus taking leave of you. I cannot live in 
Laughton or in any place where my history and 
shame are known. I am well assured that every 
one would be very, very kind to me ; but I could 
not bear their kindness, — even your sympathy, were 
I near you, would be torture to me. In London I 
shall seek for some honest employment by which I 
may earn my bread, so long as it may seem 
right to my Heavenly Father to keep me here; 
and I trust that the way may be shown me to do 
more good to my fellow-creatures, than in my 
careless and happy childhood I have ever done 
them . 

' Dear Mr. Gurley, I leave to your strong 
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friendship for me the task of settling my affairs in 
Laughton. My debts are very few, amounting in 
all to not a tenth of what the furniture of the 
Cottage will sell for. Be good enough to dispose of 
the furniture, and after paying the tradesmen their 
bills, place the rest of the money obtained by the 
sale to my account at the bank, where I already 
have (thanks to your goodness !) more than 300^. 
The money can remain where it is. Half of it 
belongs to poor Etty ; and perhaps she will one day 
need the whole. Oh, God have mercy on her and 
protect her ! 

' For myself ; — dear good friends, I beg you to 
dismiss anxiety for me. I have an ample supply of 
money. If ever I should need more than my 
labour supplies me with, I promise to write to you, 
and ask you to remit me some of my store. I will 
write to you occasionally to assure you of my 
well-doing ; and if ever I really stand in need of a 
friend in London, I will apply to Mrs. Gurley's 
cousin in Oxford Street, whose address I have by 
me. Don't condemn me for my flight. You know 
I am not ungrateful to you. But I must bury 
myself, until this dark cloud has passed away, from 
the eyes of all who know me. 

* Dear Mrs. Gurley, if ever you are sad, by day 
or by night, remember your kindness to me in the 
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days of my affliction. Oh ! dear, dear woman, the 
angels round the throne of heaven have recorded 
it ! God bless you. 

* Your loving, grateful friend, 

*TiBBY Tree.' 

No. 2. 

* Dear J^jlian. — The same mail that brings 
you this letter, brings you another from my poor, 
wretched sister who has separated herself from you 
for ever, and from me also for ever, unless misery, 
that I dare neither name, nor think of, should make 
her need again the sister she has fled from. Perhaps 
she may have told you more of her movements 
than she has imparted to me. All I know of them 
is gained from the letter she left for me to read 
after her flight (a copy of which I send you), and 
from the meagre information of the servants who 
aided her in her clandestine departure with Major 
Watchit. 

* Dear Julian, in my present deep horror of 
shame, I think more of your misery, than her sin or 
my own disgrace. My conscience tells me that since 
you left us, I have neither overlooked, nor ne- 
glected, nor omitted anything, the performance 
of which, or attention to which, appeared to me 
likely to keep her love of you alive in her heart, 
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and to make her worthy of you. Indeed, I have 
been your true, zealous, faithful friend, even as 
I was in our childhood, ere we spoke together in 
Lymm Hall gardens. Do believe this of me. I 
implore you to believe this of me. 

* In a few hours I shall leave Laughton. I could 
not endure in my degradation the pity of those 
who have known me in my honour. What conso- 
lation would it be to me, that the charity of my old 
friends and new acquaintances exempted me from 
the ignominy of participation in, or connivance 
at, my sister's guilt ? How could it comfort me to 
know that the finger of scorn avoided me, only that 
it might point the more directly at the poor mis- 
guided child, whose shame is mine, even as her suf- 
ferings, if I ever hear of them, will be shared by me. 
I intend to seek the means of livelihood in London, 
where I shall enjoy the best chance of escaping the 
recognition of those who have ever heard of me, or 
Laughton, or dear Farnham Cobb. When you 
return to England, do not try to hunt me out. If 
you discovered me, I should shrink from you, and feel 
for you — as an enemy. Forget, Julian^ the little 
girl who played with you in your boyhood, and the 
woman who shared your confidences in early man- 
hood. Both for me and for yourself, it is right 
that you should, by a strong effort of your mighty 
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will, wipe out the past from your memory. You 
can make for yourself another and brighter career 
than any you hoped for with my sister for your 
wife. The God who orders all things for us, and 
who even in this work of sorrow has a beneficent 
purpose, can still lead your steps to gladness. But 
if all your after-days here below are darkened, — 
dear, dear, Julian, bear in your mind that the 
longest life here is but a brief sojourn, and that 
when the toil and anguish of the Christian's saddest 
lot have terminated, he goes home to a loving 
Father who will, even as His promises are sure, 
comfort him and make him glad for ever. 

* Your old, faithful friend, 

' TiBBY Tree.' 

Having written these letters, I packed up in a 
small case a few articles of wearing apparel, and 
selected from my limited wardrobe a durable dress 
of black merino, which I had relinquished in the 
preceding spring, when I cast aside the mourning 
dresses made in respect for my dear grandfather. 
I furbished up also my old black bonnet, and 
winter cloak of black cloth. 

These preparations accomplished, I waited 
patiently till the clock in the church tower struck 
the half-hour after midnight. The maids after 
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bringing me my supper, according to Mrs. Gurley's 
directions, had retired to rest three hours before ; 
and the Cottage was throughout as tranquil as th3 
sleep of innocence. With a candle in my hand I 
crept through the rooms, taking a last look at the 
little house and the vacant bedrooms ; Etty's de- 
serted bed, with the pillow on which she had so 
often laid her golden hair ; the dining-room, with a 
crayon sketch of Etty on the wall ; the school-room, 
with the arm-chair in which Etty used to sit at the 
head of her class ; the little kitchen in which Etty 
would sometimes make herself so happy with the 
bustle of housewifery. Through all these rooms I 
went, gazing at them sadly. Then I returned to 
my bed-room, and having arrayed myself in the 
deep mourning, already mentioned, I considered 
whether I had forgotten anything. Yes. There 
were two things I would take with me, out of my 
cabinet of treasures, — Julian's letters, and the book 
in which I had put * the rose.' All the other 
things in the cabinet, Mrs. Gurley might inspect, 
and do what she thought right with them. But 
his letters (the letters I had determined to give to 
her on her next birthday) I would still keep. And 
I would not give up the lesson of the rose. 
* There is no lot in life, so stern, and cold, and 
hard, but it has somewhere a warm and secret 
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corner in which human affection can blossom !' 
Surely I needed the comfort of that lesson more 
than ever ! 

There was just enough unappropriated room in 
the packing-case for the letters and the manuscript 
book. Having put them in the case, and duly 
locked it, I secretly — as secretly as Etty had de- 
parted a few nights before — left the Cottage. The 
night-mail I knew changed horses at the Blue Boar 
at two o'clock : so I had ample time to walk the 
mile between the cottage and the tavern. I found, 
however, my packing-case heavier than I had an- 
ticipated. Its weight compelled me to * change 
hands ' frequently, and made very acceptable the 
brief rest I indulged in, while I posted my letters, — 
No. 1, and No. 2, — at the Post OflSce in the High 
Street. 

When I reached the Blue Boar, the night-mail 
was due, but it had not arrived. I entered the 
booking-oflSce, and asked if I could have an inside 
place. The clerk stared at me with surprise, as 
he well might, for he doubtless knew me — and 
then answered that he could not answer me till 
the arrival of the coach. As he was still speaking, 
the mail dashed up, and the clerk ran out to see 
whether there was a vacant place for me. To my 
great relief I heard the coachman respond with an 
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exclamation of anger that he hadn't a single inside 
passenger. That was a comfort. So I paid my fare 
— 2/. 105. out of the 25/. I had in my pocket — and 
having induced the guard to place my packing- 
case under the seat, I slipped into the coach, and 
throwing myself back in a dark corner, hoped to 
escape observation. 

Between * The Cottage ' and the Blue Boar I 
had not encountered a single individual of any 
kind whatever. Not a foot was to be heard in the 
High Street save my own ; and the clouds hang- 
ing in thick masses above, effectually curtained the 
moon and stars. At the bookingroflSce, however, 
there was some bustle — with the ostlers, and stable- 
helpers, and two or three young men who stood 
about, smoking cigars. 

Sitting in the coach, I listened with a beating 
heart to the clatter of the horses' feet, as they 
came from or entered the yard of the Blue Boar, 
and to the conversation of the coachman with the 
guard, office-clerk, and loungers. The brilliant 
lamps of the mail and the lanterns of the ostlers 
enabled me, sitting in the darkness, to discern all 
that went on at the door of the hotel, and gave a 
picturesque effect to the pavement, and the tavern 
walls, and the people, — all which objects, even then, 
I remarked. 
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* It'll be a rough night/ said the coachman, 
drawing on his huge white over-coat, abounding in 
capes. 

*Ay. But it was a splendid sunset and 
evening,' said the guard. 

* That wont make, the night any the better, or 
the morning either,' replied the coachman surlily — 
* Who's inside ?' 

* One passenger, a lady,' replied the guard. 

* Come ; no — old joke like that,' 

* Nonsense, mate, I don't mean the mad woman. 
You know, there is a passenger. And so I answer 
to your question — one small lady, with a small lea- 
ther packing-case.' 

* Umph ! that all ?' answered the surly coach- 
man. * Better luck then for my horses.' 

As he said this, the coachman and guard went 
together into the Blue Boar for a glass, and during 
their absence I heard the following conversation 
carried on in mysterious mutterings and whispers, 
by three voices, close to the coach-window, — the 
state of the atmosphere testifying that the voices 
were intimately connected with a strong smell of 
tobacco smoke. 

First voice. ' Nonsense, yer caarnt mean it ?' 
Second voice. * Brought all her luggage herself, 
I tell you, — paid her fare for London 21. 10^., 
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just as if she could buy the whole county. And 
now she's oflf to meet her precious sister.' 

Third voice. ' Well I'm blowed. Can't make it 
out. Who'd ha' thought it ? Anyhow the money 
isn't drawn. There warn't no cheque presented at 
four o'clock this afternoon.' 

First voice. * That's a rummy go. Surely they 
wont think the swag beneath their notice.' 

Second voice, (bitterly) ' Pooh ! I know what's 
what That money '11 all be drawn fast enough. 
Leave them alone for that. Didn't I tell you that's 
how she would run ? didn't I say — ' Keep your eye 
on the night-mail for one week, and you'll see what 
you will see ?' There were some as laughed. But 
you see I've caught my bird — Ah ! she's just as 
bad as the pretty one.' 

Third voice. ' She's worse : for she isn't pretty 
and hasn't in consequence no temptation to go 
wrong.' 

First voice. ' Caarn't we see her ? I should like 
a sight on her, afore she goes.' 

Second voice. ' Wait a moment, stupid ! The 
guard '11 be here directly with a light.' 

Third voice, (triumphantly) * Well, we're a-head 
of the town — respecting the latest intelligence. 
How mad Tom Chivers '11 be.' 
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The second voice was right. In another minute 
the guard came and put a lamp into the coach. 

* I would rather be in the dark,' I said hurriedly 
to the guard. 

*It's against orders, Miss/ he answered civilly. 
* I should like to oblige you — but my orders are, 
always to light the inside, when there's an inside 
passenger.' 

Of course I had nothing to do but to consent to 
the inconvenient arrangement. The lamp was a 
dim one, but it was sufficient for the purpose of the 
possessors of the voices, who crowded round the 
window and stared at me, as though I were a 
famous criminal. In one of them I recognised the 
under-clerk of the Laughton bank. Fortunately 
my veil was a thick one, and I had not to endure 
their impertinent curiosity long ; for at the very 
moment that they were gratified with ' a sight ' of 
me, the rain fell (down in torrents and swept them 
away like leaves ; and before the storm had abated, 
the four horses of the night-mail were galloping out 
of the town on the London road. 

The last house of any importance at the London 
end of the straggling town was the grammar- 
school, where Julian and his brother had received 
their education. As the night-mail rattled under 
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its walls I recalled how, in the previous Midsum- 
mer holidays, I had obtained access to the deserted 
play-ground, and had found cut in the red brick of 
the boundary wall, the inscription * Julianus Gower 
fecit hoc. May 22, 18 — .' He had cut the inscrip- 
tion, when he was quite a little fellow. 



END OF BOOK III. 



BOOK IV. 

PART THE FIRST OF A WOMAn's STORY: — BEIXG 
THE NARRATIVE OF OLIVE BLAKE's SIN. 



CHAPTER I. 

A SOCIAL QUESTION. 

There has of late years been more than an ave- 
rage force of satire directed against mercenary mar- 
riages, and those measures which in an artificial 
state of life parents, anxious to secure the happiness 
of their ofispring, employ to secure their daughters 
against the miseries of ill-conceived and imprudent 
matrimonial alliances. In some cases this satire 
is a protest against the conduct of people of the 
opulent classes, who object to unite themselves with 
individuals of humble rank and necessitous condition. 
Sometimes it seems to be little more than the petu- 
lant arrogance of young men, smarting under the 
humiliating pressure of discontented poverty, and 
insolently proclaiming their natural right to lead 
oS] as wives, ladies whose natural and adventitious 
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endowments render them of distinction in the 
society of the distinguished. Occasionally it pre- 
sents itself with more modesty, and adopts language 
closely resembling that of common sense. The 
lesson, however, that it would teach, whether the 
language of mere bombast, or the sarcasms of 
wounded vanity, or the simple phrases of childish 
sentimentality be employed, is always this, — that 
mariages de convenance are detestable compacts ; — 
detestable because they set at defiance the grandest 
and most beautifiil laws of nature, — and thrice de- 
testable because their result is an enormous harves!: 
of human wretchedness. 

I must beg leave to refuse my assent to this 
general proposition. 

I am not sure that mariages de convenance are 
arrangements to be discountenanced. Looking for 
facts, from which I may generalize, I read (and I 
do not blush to own it) the revelations of the 
Divorce Court — where broken vows, brutal pas- 
sions, Satanic vengeance, vile desires, loathsome 
appetites, contemptible caprice, petty peevishness, 
and all the various forms of evil, that occasionally 
fester under the fair exterior of domestic life, are 
put before the eyes of vulgar spectators in all their 
hideous and repulsive reality. I read these reve- 
lations, carefully studying the histories, so far as I 
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can arrive at them, of the unhappy creatures, whose 
crimes and wrongs are held up to inspection, and 
systematically endeavouring to trace to its source 
the moral defilement thus exhibited. But it is only 
seldom that my search for ' the beginning * leads me 
to the kind of matrimonial union against which our 
novel-writing moralists are so severe. On the 
whole the love-match, with its bower of bliss, seems 
to be a more frequent commencement, than the 
mariage de convenances with its carefully prepared 
settlements, to those painful tragedies which close 
with judgment in a law court and — sensation on 
the part of outraged society. 

Frequently, of course, the ordinary matrimonial 
alliance, which May-Fair practically applauds and 
theoretically condemns, has an unhappy conclusion. 
But do not other unions turn out ill ? And is it not 
more than probable that the misery of many of these 
loudly assailed 'family arrangements,' which do 
result in disaster, is to be attributed not so much to 
the nature of the compact — as to the fact that the 
parties to them have not from the outset of life 
been soberly and appropriately trained for entering 
into them ? I do not venture to make any decided 
answer to this question, for I am disinclined to 
dogmatize to society on matters of high public 
importance. I would rather leave the discussion 
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and settlement of such grave affairs to the strength 
and earnestness of the masculine intellect. All that 
I say here, I would offer only by way of suggestion ; 
and it would greatly pain me to have an undue 
value given to my expression of regret, that English 
girls of the higher ranks, while they are really des- 
tined for manages de convenances should be in 
their first day-spring of feeling either educated and 
expressly instructed to abhor them, or at least be 
encouraged to adopt the sentiment that it is more 
noble for a woman to remain in a single state all her 
days, than to marry a man who does not in every 
respect come ' up to her ideal of manly perfection. 
I cannot help thinking that the elders of society 
manifest some mental confusion, and still more moral 
cowardice, on this subject of matrimony. Since 
experience and usage support the system of prudent 
matrimonial compacts, — why are satirists permitted, 
without reproof^ to brand them with the odious term 
of mercenary ? why does society give an insincere 
countenance to the calumny ? and, above all, why 
are girls, who are appointed to live and move in a 
world of artificial construction, incited to shape 
their course according to the dictates of their 
natural susceptibilities, and to embrace views suited 
only to a state of society very much better, or a 
state of society very much worse, than that which 
we at present enjoy ? 



i 
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'Here/ my friends will say, *is Olive Blake 
flying again in the face of the world, according to 
her wont I Has she not sufficiently scandalized 
society, by publishing her last volume of poems 
with Greek notes ? Must she now be pugnacious 
against the existing order of things on the subject 
of the marriage bond ? What can be her motive ?' 

My motive, my kind questioners, is simply this. 
I am going to tell the story of my early life — how 
I was betrothed whilst I was in the nursery, how 
at the direction of a dearly beloved father, I was 
married to a man almost, if not quite, old enough 
to be my sire, and how my marriage — worse than 
no marriage— brought upon me suffering and 
shame immeasurable. The course of my tale 
will point me out as the victim of a manage de 
convenance. And if it were not for the foregoing 
prelude, my autobiographical sketch would lead my 
readers to infer that I altogether condemn a system 
which bore hardly on myself, — whereas I do not 
presume to make my misfortunes a rule for all the 
world. For the system — I am undecided whether 
it be good or bad. I have therefore guarded myself 
against a misconstruction that would represent me 
as attacking that system. Here is my motive for 
being * pugnacious against the existing order of 
things.' 



CHAPTEE II. 



A FAMILY COMPACT. 



My childhood was so happy, and at the same time 
so unlike that of most English girls of my time, 
that it demands a few words of retrospective de- 
scription. English parents are rapidly improving, 
and the cross-grained, churlish, egotistic, selfish 
English parent is fast becoming an extinct species 
of our national humanity ; but thirty, forty, and 
fifty years since (the further back one goes to Au- 
brey, and beyond him to Sir Roger Ascham, and 
beyond Sir Roger to the Paston Letters, one finds 
the impleasant features of parental and filial rela- 
tions to increase in number and enormity), child- 
hood was too frequently a long period of mortifi- 
cation, and bitter experience. To be badgered 
incessantly with ' you mayrit do this,' and * you 
must do that,' to be twitted and taunted about 
defects consequent on a feeble constitution, to be 
convicted by circumstantial evidence of disobe- 
dience, insubordination, *queemess,' and all the 
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other horrible crimes which persons of tender years 
can perpetrate, to be goaded into rebelHon, and 
then starved and dark-closeted into a servile pros- 
tration of individual will ; — this was the ordinary 
childhood of half a century since. Let the merry, 
petted little tyrants of the present generation in 
due course learn that such was the case, — and the 
memory of far-distant nursery gladness, standing 
out in contrast with the memory that might have 
occupied its place, will render doubly pleasant the 
task of ministering to the failing powers of those 
who chersished them tenderly when they were 
little ones. 

Fortunately, my father was a man, in all that 
respected his paternal character, far before his 
time. A mother I had never known, for my birth 
was her death ; but my father's tenderness more 
than supplied the loss I thus sustained. My wishes 
were never thwarted. If their gratification would 
have been hurtful, devices were employed to make 
me forget them, but they were never met with 
harsh and unsympathetic refusal. Speaking after 
the light of their days, my father's friends of the 
softer sex impressed upon him that he would spoil 
me, and that under his too indulgent regime I 
should grow up capricious, self-willed, opinionated, 
and violent. There was just enough natural ten- 
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dency to these faults in me to justify the appre- 
hensions of the good ladies ; and I do fully believe 
that any kind of education, diflferent from my 
father's lenient and enlightened system, would have 
brought me up to the full standard of the evil pre- 
dicted of me. As it was — thanks to my father's 
consistent gentleness! — I enjoyed my childhood 
thoroughly, and entered life with a temper un- 
embittered and slow to take offence, — although it 
was constitutionally excitable, and sometimes even 
irritable. 

As the only child of Matthew Blake, the wealthy 
banker of the firm of * Petersham and Blake,' I was 
reared in luxury, and with all those best means of 
educational progress which money can purchase. 
I do not think any one would call me * plain ;' I 
am tall, and have a face which, though it is not 
altogether free from the signs of mental trial and 
bodily suffering, is sufficiently well-looking ; but I 
am no beauty. Even at seventeen I could not 
have persuaded myself that I was a beauty. What- 
ever natural endowments I have beyond the ordi- 
nary run of women may be summed up thus : — 
A good memory, some imagination, a strong taste 
for the quiet pursuits of the study and the studio, 
a considerable natural faculty for music, and a very 
unusual amount of perseverance. With these gifts 
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(the most important of which is the last) I have 
achieved a reputation for genius, — without having 
one solitary spark of it; and I believe that any 
woman, similarly qualified, might do the like. I do 
not know whether this assurance will be a conso- 
lation to any of those * objectless spinsters' who 
just now are raising their eyes from the earth's 
surface, and are imploring the moon to give them 
something to think about i-r-but I trust it may. 

In my education I was singularly fortunate — far 
more so than the majority of English ladies can 
hope to be. For every accomplishment I had a 
professor of the very best kind. Masters came from 
London to my father's villa at Fulham, from the 
time that I was six till I was sixteen, and instructed 
a willing pupil. Sometimes as many as three 
masters visited me in the course of the day. I had 
three music-masters, who came to me three times 
a week, — one for the piano-forte, one for the harp, 
and one for singing. A distinguished Royal Aca- 
demician instructed me in the use of the pencil ; 
and Girtin, till his genius was gathered from us by 
an untimely death, taught me to paint with water- 
colours. An accurate knowledge of French and 
Italian was imparted to me by professors of note. 
German I did not acquire till a comparatively 
recent date; but before I was fourteen, I had 
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gained my father's permission to learn Latin, under 
the guidance of an Oxford scholar. I had also 
riding masters and dancing professors in continuous 
succession. 

It may not, however, be imagined that I was 
overdone with instruction — that I was crammed. 
So far was this from being the case, I never had 
one minute's experience of school-room head-ache. 
My masters were agreeable, entertaining gentle- 
men, and were paid liberally to amuse as well as 
to teach me. I did, and they did, just as much as 
I liked — and no more. They seemed almost my 
playmates — I laughed and prattled with them so 
freely. I was to them 'Matthew Blake's little 
heiress^' ' Matthew Blake's precocious little child/ 
and they had ample reasons for striving to 
make me like them. My father also viras at great 
pains to find me abundance of cheerful society, 
and I had a long list of acquaintances and ' dear- 
est friends ' of my own age. On the amount and 
regularity of my daily exercise my dear father was 
very particular. Every day, when the weather 
permitted me to do so, I rode at least twelve miles 
about the neighbourhood on one of my ponies, a 
dainty little page-groom, booted and spurred, and 
similarly mounted, following close at my heels, — 
whilst, for greater security, one of my fathers 
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grooms, or the old coachman, rode behind us, at a 
distance of fifty yards. In wet weather I took 
walking exercise, skipped ropes, and rode my 
ponies in the centre of the prodigious conservatory 
— which had been built as large as a riding-school 
for my express accommodation. 

Perhaps, however, the element of my early edu- 
cation which had the most permanent influence on 
my character was my dear father's treatment of 
me. He always displayed to me the respect due 
to a woman. He sometimes, when I was a very 
little one, nursed me on his knee, and to the last 
he would be playful to me in words and acts ; but 
he never caused me to feel that I was only a child. 
I always dined with him, when he was alone. One 
of my earliest recollections is of sitting at the head 
of his table (when I could not have been more than 
five years of age), while he and I gravely pledged 
each other — he drinking a glass of wine, and I 
putting my lips to a little wine-glass, filled with 
toast-water. I remember that occasion also by the 
fact that my father's sister (Mrs. Wilby, who died 
lately in extreme old age) was of the party, and 
looked on with surprise. I had never before seen 
her, and was informed after dinner that 'she had 
come to reside with us, and act as my companion 
and chaperon e. And in such capacity of grave 
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domestic friend the kind old lady continued to live 
with me till the time of her death. 

In the same way that Matthew Blake drank to 
his little child's health, he talked to her with the 
gi'avity which children always enjoy, but are 
seldom honoured with, in intercourse with their 
elders. He always conversed with her, as far as 
it was possible to do so, on subjects which interested 
him, — and in such a manner that they interested 
her. He was a connoisseur and collector of works 
of art — having in his elegant and spacious villa 
many valuable paintings, and a precious museum 
of rare engravings, old etchings, coins, and curious 
gems. About all these he used to speak to his 
precocious little girl in so entertaining a manner 
that she could not do otherwise than remember 
what he said, and in time came to know almost as 
much about them as her tutor. As years went on, 
he introduced her to matters of business — explain- 
ing to her all the phenomena and mysteries of the 
credit system which sustains the gigantic operations 
of modem commerce. It is no exaggeration of 
the strange truth to say that, when the little girl 
was thirteen or fourteen years of age, she knew as 
much about the history and worth of public securi- 
ties, the modes by which governments raise loans, 
and the means by which speculators turn such loans 
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to their advantage, as most young men do who 
spend all their hours in the atmosphere of Lombard 
Street. 

Amongst my other absurd manifestations of pre- 
cocity was a taste for scribbling. The composition 
of my first poem I cannot recal; but my first 
volume of poetry was printed when I was only 
thirteen years of age. The edition consisted of 
twelve copies, which, it is needless for me to say, 
were jealously confined to private circulation. I 
have my fondly proud father's copy now in my 
possession, with the following entry on the fly-leaf, 
in his handwriting : — ' My wonderful child's poems, 
printed in the first month of her fourteenth year. — 
Matthew Blake.' 

I was just sixteen years of age, when this in- 
dulgent father, as we sat over the dessert one winter 
evening, said to me : ' Olive, I have asked Mrs. 
Wilby to leave us alone for a few hours, and to see 
that we are not disturbed. Can you spare me that 
time for the consideration of important business ?' 

* Certainly, dear papa,' I answered, leaving my 
seat at the head of the table, and taking possession 
of a chair close to him. 

* That my health has long been in a precarious 
state you are well aware, Olive ?' 

' You are not worse ?' I inquired, remembering. 
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as I did so, that for several days past he had been 
more pale and thoughtful than usual. 

' No, not worse than I knew I should be — only 
nearer my end. My darling girl, it is now ten 
years since I first ascertained that I had within me 
the seeds of a malady that would prevent my 
seeing extreme old age. Had I been nervous or 
depressed by the discovery, you would have lost 
me yeare since ; but I am of an equable tempera- 
ment, and in every division of my life I have had 
cause for contentment, so I have had a longer term 
of pleasurable existence than my physician ten 
years since thought probable or even possible. The 
time has now come, however, when I must resign 
myself to a termination of this life. Another 
medical opinion has confirmed the decision of my 
old and trusted physician that I cannot continue 
here much longer. Most likely the course of the 
next twelve months will make you an orphan.' 

I was silent, and gave no sign of emotion, save 
that I took my father's right hand and pressed it 
against my lips. I knew that any stronger ex- 
pression of my grief and dismay would trouble 
him, and I felt that he had only begun his im- 
portant communications, and needed all his strength 
and mental composure for what he had still to 
say. 
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* Thank you. You are a brave girl/ he said, 
with an air of relief, as he read in my face no signs 
of womanly weakness, and saw in my eyes no lack 
of filial concern ; * I knew I could trust you. 
Now, the worst of my evening's business is over.' 

He mixed himself a tumbler of wine and water, 
and having deliberately refi-eshed himself with a 
portion of it, he turned to me, and commenced a 
statement of his wishes with regard to me that 
effectually controlled my course, when he was in 
the grave. 

* I have never treated you as a child is ordinarily 
treated. You have been my friend as well as my 
child ; and young as you are, I have few secrets 
from you. I am now going to give you a last 
proof of my confidence by telling you the contents 
of my will, and the reasons that have induced me 
to make it. I am now just sixty years of age. 
Five-and-forty years ago, I entered the bank of the 
late Mr. Petersham in Lombard Street, with a 
salary of 80Z. per annum, and no prospect of any 
advancement save by a display of intelligence and 
zeal. I was then a poor lad, without a single 
wealthy relation or opulent friend ; whereas now, 
though I am still only approaching the entrance to 
old age, I have rather more than 350,000/.; all 
that wealth, and the luxury, with which I have 
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lived for more than a quarter of a century, being a 
consequence of my connection with a master able 
to discern business capacity in a servant, and 
generous enough to reward it with a liberal hand. 
I do not need on the present occasion to describe 
minutely or even to name the services which while 
I was still only a clerk I was able to render my 
benefactor, and which earned for me his confidence, 
and even his gratitude. It is enough for me to 
say that they led to my obtaining a partnership in 
his business, and to my being now one of the most 
influential men in the City of London. Aficction 
not less than pride made me, as they still make me, 
value highly my position as a member of the house 
of " Petersham and Blake." The strong attachment 
I formed for the late Mr. Petersham — whom it is 
now as much my pride, as ever it was, to style my 
benefactor — was not confined to him. When I 
was made a partner in the house, it was with the 
cordial consent of the present Mr. Petersham, 
whom you have often seen, and who was even then 
his father's partner. That gentleman, though 
twelve or fifteen years my senior, had on my first 
introduction to him, as the youngest of his nume- 
rous clerks, formed a favourable opinion of me — : 
an opinion destined slowly to become a warm 
and genuine friendship that, after many trials, 
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is at the present date as steadfast as ever it 
was. 

* You may now, Olive, dismiss from your mind 
(for the present) all thought of my first benefactor, 
as I shall henceforth speak of my relations with his 
son — our very dear friend, and the present head of 
the firm. Sound from base to summit as our firm 
is, and wealthy as are its members, Mr. Petersham 
and I have more than once discussed the efiect it 
would have on its character if my accumulations 
were withdrawn from it. My wealth, I need not 
t^U you, is trifling compared with his ; but from 
causes, which you will fully appreciate directly 
they are pointed out to you, his property is not so 
available as mine for those emergencies which 
frequently occur in the career of such a house as 
ours. Mr. Petersham's position and name in the 
monetary world are the afiairs of generations, and 
he now not unnaturally is ambitious of merging his 
commercial honours in that patrician dignity which 
is the highest object of worldly ambition to a 
British subject. For himself — he has no other 
wish than to die a commoner as his father did 
before him, but he has for years laboured to attain 
an English peerage for — I was going to say his 
son^ but it would be more right for me to say his 
house. It may be a foolish aim in the eyes of 
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philosophy ; but still it is his ambition — it is an 
ambition which his noble fether would not have 
disapproved — and it is an ambition with which I 
heartily sympathize. My dear friend in moments 
of privacy and confidence has frequently said to 
me, " I do not want a seat in the House of Lords 
for myself. I should be quite happy if I could put 
matters in such a train that I could feel sure my 
boy would arrive at the honour when I am in the 
grave." And as often I have said, "Petersham, 
as surely as you are my old benefactor's son and 
my own true friend, your ambition shall be mine." 
* To acquire influence with ministries, who are 
the channels through which the honours of the 
Crown flow to subjects, Mr. Petersham has for 
many years pursued the not unwise policy of pur- 
chasing landed estates, the possession of which is 
accompanied with the control of adjacent boroughs. 
A very large proportion, therefore, of his vast 
property has been expended on the acquisition of 
land, which, from its peculiar nature, is always 
sold at fictitious, and frequently at enormous, 
prices. As a consequence of this, '' the house " so 
much depends — I will not say for its stability, but 
for its comfort — on my property, which, every 
farthing of it, is engaged in its operations, that if I 
were to withdraw from its capital that amount of 
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my accumulations, which I am at liberty to with- 
draw at any moment I please, the result would be 
a serious inconvenience to Mr. Petersham, though 
not exactly a blow to the security of "Petersham 
and Blake/* If I were to be so ungrateful and 
utterly dishonourable as to take the step just 
mentioned, my friend would have at an enormous 
loss to convert much of his land into personal 
estate ; would possibly have the annoyance of 
witnessing " the house " for a few weeks an object 
of distrust ; and would certainly have to surrender 
his life-long schemes under circumstances that 
would subject him to many causes of pain, amongst 
which the ridicule of rivals would be not the 
least/ 

I now discerned one object that lay near my 
father's heart, and with a natural desire to show 
how fully I sympathized with him, and was anxious 
to obey every hint of his wishes, I said, ^ Dear 
father, do not trouble yourself with needless explana- 
tion. Whatever arrangement you may make of your 
wealth, I shall regard as best, — because you made 
it. Indeed, you oppress me with kindness in thus 
condescending to give me explanations on a subject 
which properly rests on your decision alone/ 

' Nay, dear Olive/ he answered with one of his 
sweetest smiles, 'though I give you pain, and 
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oppress you with kindness^ I must continue ; for ere 
I have done, I have to speak to you on a subject 
that concerns you more nearly than gold.' 

Of course I was silent. 

' You see, then, without more words,' continued 
my father, * that I desire the bulk of my property to 
remain after my death in the hands of '' Petersham 
and Blake." It still remains for me to state the 
conditions on which my dear friend Petersham 
would like that either he or his son should benefit 
by such an arrangement. It has long been his 
hope and mine that on attaining a marriageable 
age you would become the wife of Arthur Byfield 
Petersham, and share with him the dignity which 
we trust he will one day derive from our united 
wealth.' 

I only bowed my head at this announcement, 
which, I own, greatly disturbed me. 

' You are young, far too young, my child,' 
resumed my father with emotion, — after a pause, * to 
have your head troubled with such thoughts as 
these. But still you are so old, that I should not 
like to look upon you in the last moments of my life, 
and know that I had kept you in ignorance of my 
plans for you. Between this and the hour of my 
death I covet a perfect confidence with you, Olive. 
If, when my dust is committed to the earth, it 
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should be allowed me to hold communion with 
your mother, I should exult in being able to assure 
her that you and I were friends indeed, without 
one touch of fear troubling, and without one reserve 
limiting, our love. I could not endure on my bed 
of sickness to imagine you saying, after my lips 
had ceased to move, "Oh, that my father had told 
me this !" 

* You cannot in your heart, Olive, for an instant 
suppose that I would by my will force upon you a 
distasteful marriage. It is true that Mr. Arthur 
Petersham is fifteen years your senior — but he is 
an honourable and highly accomplished young man, 
much admired in society, and one who, descended 
from a gentle line on his father's side, and born of 
a mother of a high patrician family, might, even 
had he no more than a hundredth part of his wealth, 
without presumption seek an alliance with any lady 
of our aristocracy. Moreover I do not bind you to 
marry him. Let me tell you the provisions of my 
will. On my death the trustees of my property 
will invest 50,000/. in the funds. That 50,000/., 
and this villa, with the little land around it, will be 
strictly settled on you and your children, whoever he 
may be whom you marry. The rest of my property 
(which we will call 300,000/.) will remain invested 
as it is at present in the house of " Petersham and 
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Blake/' the same interest that is now paid upon it 
being still paid at certain specified periods to the 
trustees for your sole benefit, until you attain the age 
of five-and-twenty. When you have attained that 
age, and not before, I wish you, unless you feel an 
insuperable objection to do so, to marry Mr. Arthur 
Petersham. In case such marriage should take 
place I direct that the duties of your trustees, as far 
as regards the capital invested in ** Petersham and 
Blake," terminate — that capital, on the solemniza- 
tion of the marriage, becoming without restriction of 
any kind the property of your husband. But now 
listen to me, Olive, — for I come to the provisions of 
my will, in case the marriage I desire should not take 
place. Should the proposed union not eventuate 
through Mr. Arthur Petersham being disinclined 
or unable by his own act to become your husband 
on your attaining the age of twenty-five, the trustees 
named in my will are directed to withdraw the 
capital already mentioned from " Petersham and 
Blake," and pay it over to you for your sole and 
unrestricted use. In the same way if, on attaining 
the specified age, you should decline to fulfil your 
engagement with Mr. Arthur Petersham, because 
he has been proved guilty of certain acts (specified 
in my will) which would render him unfit to be 
your husband, you in like manner will, as under the 
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former contingencies, obtain unlimited possession of 
the 300,000/. On the other hand, if when you 
are twenty-five, Mr. Arthur Byfield Petersham is 
willing and able to marry you, and has not proved 
himself by the conduct specified unworthy of you, 
and yet you see fit to refuse to become his wife, the 
300,000/. invested in " Petersham and Blake" will 
be his, — just as if he had married you ; you in 
such case enjoying only this villa and the 50,000/. 
settled upon you, and such sums as have accumu- 
lated in the hands of the trustees in the discharge 
of their trust, between my death and your reaching 
the age of five-and-twenty. I have also provided 
against another contingency. You may, before 
attaining the age of five-and-twenty, marry, if 
you are so inclined, another suitor ; but in that 
case, if Mr. Arthur Petersham be alive, the 
300,000/. will be his on your attaining twenty-five 
years of age, just as if he had married you. 

' Thus, you see, Olive, I leave you free as to 
the choice of your husband, though I intimate to 
you in a forcible manner the man I wish you to 
marry. I believe that by becoming the wife of 
Mr. Arthur Petersham, you will achieve an honour- 
able and envied position, and be placed most 
favourably for enjoying life. At the same time, I 
wish you to exercise your own judgment as to the 
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advisability of the step, when your judgment has 
arrived at maturity. I have therefore named the 
age of twenty-five — that is to say, your twenty- 
fifth birthday — as the date when you are to give 
your final decision on the subject. You will then 
be at liberty to say " Nay " or " Yea *' as you like. 
Should circumstances have transpired that would in- 
dicate Mr. Arthur Byfield Petersham as a man not 
calculated in my opinion to make you happy, you 
will be able to say *' Nay " without any detriment 
to your worldly circumstances. Should he how- 
ever fulfil all the requirements I desire of him, and 
be at forty years of age as honourable and well- 
living a man as he is now at thirty, you will also 
still be able to say " Nay," at the sacrifice, truly, of 
magnificent prospects, but still retaining the enjoy- 
ment of wealth so considerable that, united to your 
personal and intellectual gifts, it will secure you 
another alliance — perhaps not less to be desired than 
a union with Mr. Petersham. My final testament 
is thus calculated, as far as poor human sagacity 
can see, to discharge my debt of love to my child, 
and my debt of gratitude to the family of Peter- 
sham, from whom my wealth is derived. This, 
dear Olive, is the explanation I wished to make. 
You will now be in a position to interpret the 
provisions of my will when I am no more, knowing, 
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as you now do, that it has been made with two 
objects, — ^first, to secure your welfare ; secondly, to 
advance and protect the interests of our best 
friends/ 

I have already stated that the first announcement 
of my father's wishes as to my matrimonial settle- 
ment greatly disturbed me. I knew Mr. Arthur 
Petersham intimately as a frequent visitor at Ful- 
ham, and far from having conceived a dislike to 
him, I found a pleasure in his society. He was, 
though plain and without the dignified bearing of 
his father, of a suflSciently agreeable appearance 
and address. His disposition was reputed to be 
amiable. He had travelled much, and seen much 
of the world, at a time when even men of wealth 
were by no means so universally accustomed to 
travel as they are at the present time. Moreover, 
his mother. Lady Caroline Petersham, had been 
always one of my dearest and most favourite 
friends. There was therefore nothing to account 
for my disturbance at my father's proposal, save its 
unexpected character and its reference to a subject 
which I was too much a child ever before to have 
thought of, and yet which, child as I was, I would 
rather have had left altogether to my own free 
will to deal with in due time as I liked. 

It was no time, however, to resent any intrusion. 
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on the part of my beloved and indulgent father, 
into the secret and delicate recesses of my nature. 

I therefpre listened in silence. It was well I did 
so ; for, as my dear father continued his revela- 
tions, I found that in making arrangements for the 
achievement of his desire he had considered with 
characteristic tenderness, and provided with cha- 
racteristic generosity, for, every contingency likely 
to affect my interests. My dignity, my happiness, 
my security were the first objects of his care. He 
said truly that tc discharge his debt of gratitude to 
the family, from whom he had acquired so much of 
his life's prosperity, and who had such a strong hold 
on his affections, was only — a second consideration. 

For three minutes, at least, after my father had 
done speaking I sate in silence on the little low 
chair I had during his communications occupied by 
his side ; and with my elbows on my knees, and my 
hot head resting on my hands, I thought on all I 
had just heard. The result of my meditations was 
that I rose from my seat, and having kissed my 
dear father, said to him slowly and with emotion, 

* Dear father, of all your innumerable proofs of 
affection for your child, the greatest is the confi- 
dence you have just placed in her. I will now say 
nothing which shall fetter my freedom of action in 
the future, or circumscribe that liberty of decision 
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which you so nobly desire should be preserved to 
me inviolate. As for love — the love that women 
feel for those whom they consent to marry — from 
personal experience I neither know, nor wish for 
many a day to know, what it is. My poems and 
novels tell me that such love is an affection which 
even those women, whose lives are governed by a 
strong and holy sense of duty, cannot always con- 
trol. Perhaps on reaching the age of five-and- 
twenty I shall find myself unable to swear that I 
will love Mr. Arthur Petersham (though he be a 
true and honourable gentleman) as long as we shall 
both live. If such should be the case, I will 
exercise that right of rejection which my kind 
father has reserved for me ; but at the same time I 
shall find it a subject of hearty congratulation that 
my inability to love where my father wishes me to 
love will not cut off, from the possession of the 
larger portion of his wealth, the family he loves so 
honourably and reasonably. But while I retain 
this right of final decision, I will give full weight 
to the words of my dear father who has reserved 
it to me. I will, now that I am about to enter 
womanhood, accustom my thoughts to picture 
myself as the future wife of Mr. Arthur Petersham. 
I will always, without violating my reason and 
knowledge, habitually think of him as a man 
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worthy to be my husband, because my dear father 
at the present time so esteems him. I will always 
remember, also, that in becoming his wife, under 
circumstances which my conscience shall approve, 
I shall be acting in accordance with the wishes of a 
dear father, who in his love for me has been more 
tender, and who in life has been more noble than, 
any father I have ever seen, or read of, or can 
imagine.' 

I was shedding foolish, idle tears when I termi- 
nated this earnest speech ; and my father, taking 
me into his arms as if I had been a little child, 
fondled and caressed me, stroking my hair, and 
kissing my forehead, and calling me his 'noble 
Olive/ 

We never again alluded to the subject of that 
evening's conversation ; but I have the assurance — 
an assurance that is more than a consolation for all 
my subsequent suffering and disgrace — that its 
result was a source of great comfort to him in the 
concluding months of his illness. 

The spring came and blossomed into summer ; 
and the summer reddened into autumn ; and the 
autumn was coming to a close ; and through spring 
and summer and early autumn we were friends, 
without a single reserve of confidence. 
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Ere the autumn closed, a guileless, simple, 
devout man — a man of unselfish aims and noble 
intellect — ^was taken from the world; but ere his 
eyelids met in their last repose, he said (they were 
his last words), ^ Olive, if it be permitted me to see 
and know and speak to thy mother, I shall have 
my wish.' 



CHAPTEK III. 

THE FULFILMENT OF THE COMPACT. 

It was thus that before I was introduced into 
society my destination as a married woman was 
fixed. 

On my father's death I still made Fulham my 
home, the villa being placed nominally under the 
superintendence and control of Mrs. Wilby — a 
quiet, amiable woman, conversant with the world, 
and, though she made no profession of having any 
element of mental superiority, closely resembling 
her brother (my dear father) in quickness of per- 
ception and sound judgment. It speaks more for 
the goodness and sweetness of her disposition than 
my own, that her authority over me was invariably 
a source of pleasure to both of us. 

My life however was not all spent in seclusion at 
Fulham. I made three foreign tours, accompanied 
by Mrs. Wilby, and in the society of eligible per- 
sons of my own rank. Twice I paid long visits to 
my uncle, Mr. Martin Orger, of Shorton Park, in 
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Northumberland ; and I made other prolonged so- 
journs in various parts of the country. At the 
opening of my nineteenth year Lady Caroline 
Petersham took me with her to court ; and up to 
the time of Lady Caroline's death I passed several 
weeks of each London season in her house in Cros- 
venor Square — accompanying her wherever she 
went in those fashionable circles, of which she had 
been from girlhood an admired and popular person- 
age. Of course it was generally known that I was 
betrothed to Mr. Arthur Byfield Petersham, but 
that did not preclude me from being an object of 
attention to gentlemen desirous of settling in life as 
married men. Between my twentieth and twenty- 
fourth year I was embarrassed and complimented 
with several matrimonial overtures. Far from 
seeming desirous of guarding me from such solici- 
tations. Lady Caroline appeared at times almost 
to manifest an anxiety that I should accept one 
of my unauthorized suitors. Indeed, she had no 
especial object to serve in securing me as her son's 
wife. . She liked me well enough ; but if I chose 
to marry any other man, before attaining the age of 
five-and-twenty, or at five-and-twenty declined to 
be the bride of her son, the wealth he as a bachelor 
would acquire by my conduct, would have more 
than compensated her for any slight chagrin she 
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might have experienced at the defeat of the family 
compact. One or two things made me suspect she 
would have been better pleased, if my father's will 
had fixed an earlier date for my final decision with 
regard to Mr. Arthur Petersham. Forty years is 
in truth an advanced age in a mother's eyes for 
the settlement of an only son ; and it more than 
once struck me, that she would have congratulated 
herself on any occurrence (save, of course, that of 
my death) which left him free to select a suitable 
bride and marry without delay. 

She was an amiable and impulsive woman ; sin- 
gularly simple in her manners, but inordinately 
proud of her patrician descent, — and, withal, very 
ambitious. It was therefore not improbable that 
she would have preferred for her son, a wife of 
higher lineage than Olive Blake — ^the banker's 
daughter. 

I had therefore all the usual opportunities of 
making what is ordinarily termed a ' love match.' 
Whatever faults I have — (and they are numerous 
and grave) — an inordinate love of money is not 
one of them. Rich as I therefore was in the Ful- 
ham property and the 50,000Z. settled upon me, 
and the accumulations of interest in the hands of 
my trustees (which, on my arriving at the age of 
twenty-five, amounted very nearly to another 
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100,000Z.) I should never have thought of marrying 
Mr. Petersham, simply for the sake of money. But 
it so happened, that I never for a minute entertained 
a regard for any man, that could of itself have in- 
duced me to neglect the fulfilment of my father's 
wishes. My promise to him was fulfilled to the 
word and the spirit. I had said to him, * I will 
always, without violating my reason or knowledge, 
habitually think of him as worthy to be my husband, 
because my dear father so esteems him.' Possibly 
I should have rebelled against a closer restriction ; 
but my dear father had shown such care for, and 
confidence in, me, that it became to me a senti- 
ment of love, honour, duty, to trust with similar 
confidence to the wisdom of his plan. I strictly 
obeyed him — being all the while unconscious that 
my course was one of obedience. 

The consequence was, I entered into society in a 
very difierent frame of mind fi'om that of most 
girls of my rank. It never occurred to me to look 
for an expression of preference on the part of any 
of the distinguished young men 1 daily met ; and 
on the occasions of my receiving such an expression, 
the pleasure, which I felt in a slight degree at 
being honoured with the highest compliment that 
can be paid a woman, by no means repaid me for 
the discomfort it occasioned me. My course was 
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marked out for me; and I felt no difficulty in 
keeping in it. The excitement which most young 
girls find in receiving — and some very few in seek- 
ing — admiration, I did not need; for I had an 
abundance of work to think about and to accomplish, 
in pursuing my studies, in developing my taste for 
music and the fine arts, and in the composition of 
my published works, by which I am not altogether 
unknown. 

Those gentlemen who had superintended my 
education during my dear father's life-time, were 
good enough to continue to give me their valued 
instructions. 

At Fulham, I had therefore plenty to do. 

As for Mr. Arthur Petersham, I had always 
liked him as an agreeable companion ; and looking 
to him as my future husband, I gradually, in the 
course of years conceived for him a sentiment of 
warm kindliness and genuine respect, which, though 
very difierent fi:om my ideal of love, and far short 
even of that afiection which I believed to exist in 
a world of compromises, still appeared to me to be 
love. For me he always manifested a devotion—^ 
passionate in its force, and delicate in its expres- 
sion. More than once he laughed about our slowly 
approaching mariage de convenances and avowed 
that he wished such unions were more general in 
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the world, if the feelings of those who entered 
them resembled his in intensity. I can honestly say 
that to the very day when my illusion was rudely 
broken, I believed him to be deeply and genuinely 
attached to me. I flattered myself that his heart 
was, every fibre and pulse of it, under my control. 

My simplicity in making this confession, and 
my still greater simplicity in having such a confes- 
sion to make, will possibly earn for me some ridi- 
cule ; but I care not, — so long as they shield me 
from the contempt of those best and noblest daugh- 
ters of Eve who never marry, save where they 
really love. 

On the twenty-fifth anniversary of my birth-day 
I told Mr. Arthur Byfield Petersham that I would 
be his wife ; and within three months from that 
date, we were married during the height of the 
season in St. George's church, Hanover Square. 
Our wedding was the afiair of the week. The steps 
leading to the church entrance, and the pavement 
leading to the steps, were covered with crimson cloth; 
my corps of bridesmaids numbered some of the 
prettiest and best-born girls of the season ; Hanover 
Square was blocked up with equipages of the aris- 
tocracy; the diamonds presented to me by my 
father-in-law were valued at 60,000/. ; at the ban- 
quet succeeding the ceremony, the * Duke ' was 
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present. But may not all these particulars be read 
in the daily papers of the period, which, I suppose, 
are stored up somewhere ? 

At the time of my wedding my husband was 
forty years of age ; but he did not look so old. 
During the two or three years preceding the event, 
we had perhaps seen less of each other, than during 
the five preceding years. Afiairs of business and 
friendship had compelled him to pass much of his 
time on the Continent ; but nothing had occurred 
to throw a gloom over the sunny prospect that lay 
before me, as we left town to spend the honey- 
moon at Burstead House, in Hampshire, a seat 
recently purchased by my husband's father. 

If on the morning of my wedding I had asked 
myself — ' Olive Blake, do you with all the strength 
of your nature love the man who, ere this day is 
closed, will be your husband ?' — I should not have 
been ill at ease, and should possibly have shed tears. 
But I didn't so examine myself, and was therefore 
able to keep my tears for another occasion. But 
this question I did ask myself on that day, even 
as I had often before asked it, ' Olive Blake, do 
you believe that Arthur Byfield Petersham is a 
man of high principle, and unblemished honour, 
and that you will be able throughout life to render 
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him that allegiance, and feel for him all that con- 
fiding afiection, which are implied by the words 
* wifely love?' And I was able to answer con- 
fidently 'yes.' 

Though I am a banker's daughter, I should be 
sorry to gauge the strength of any of my sentiments 
by a mere money test; but at the same time, 
though I am a banker's daughter, it would cruelly 
wound my self-respect, and cut my womanly pride 
to the quick, if it were to be supposed that I mar- 
ried Mr. Arthur Byfield Petersham from mercenary 
considerations. Let me therefore state one fact 
which at the same time points to the confidence I 
had in my husband as a man of honour, and to my 
carelessness about my own pecuniary aggrandize- 
ment. As I have already said, the accumulations 
of money in my trustees' hands, on my attaining 
my twenty-fifth birthday, amounted to nearly 
100,000i This sum of money was by the terms 
of my father's will at my sole disposal ; and my 
trustees were very anxious that ere my marriage it 
should be invested in the funds and settled on my- 
self and my children. They strongly ui^ed this 
course upon me ; but I resolutely answered — ' No. 
I will not have that done. I know what my dear 
father's wishes were with regard to his wealth and the 
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Petersham family. The same considerations which 
make me Mr. Petersham's wife, make me also 
desire that he should have unrestricted possession 
of that money. I can fiiUy rely on his honour ; 
and if some dark calamity should befal us, my house 
at Fulham and the 50,000Z. already settled on me 
will be an ample provision for us.' 



CHAPTER IV, 



A STRANGE INTERVIEW. 



After passing a month at Burstead House, my 
husband and I visited Brussels and Paris, returning 
to England in the middle of August, so as to be in 
good time for the shooting, to which sport Mr. 
Petersham had an attachment — closely allied to 
devotion. Country visiting made my time pass 
pleasantly enough during the autumn months ; and 
I was looking forward to a progress from the pro- 
vinces to London by the opening of parliament 
(my husband having been elected whilst on his 
wedding trip to a seat in the House of Commons), 
when an event occurred which somewhat deranged 
our plans. Mr. Petersham senior, although in ex- 
treme old age, had gone to his grouse-mountain in 
Scotland, in the hope that change of scene and a 
bracing air might bring his gout into subjection, as 
they had done on many previous autumns. The 
remedy, so often tried with success, at length failed ; 
and my husband in obedience to a summons from 
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the North left me in Hampshire, and hastened to 
the bedside of his dying father. 

Mr. Petersham senior died in December, and at 
his request was interred in the mausoleum of his 
Yorkshire seat, where Lady Caroline Petersham 
had been buried three or four years before. After 
the funeral my husband returned to Hampshire, 
but he was unable to spend many days with me. 
The aflfairs of the bank, and the various matters of 
business, suddenly thrown upon him by his father s 
death, required him to visit various parts of the 
Continent without delay, and as his route was as 
uncertain as the duration of his absence^ he pro- 
posed to make his journey alone, leaving me, when 
I was tired of Hampshire, to take up my residence 
once more with Mrs. Wilby, in my dear old home 
at Fulham, where he would join me as soon as 
possible, and remain with me, till we should take 
up our quarters in Grrosvenor Square for the 
ensuing season. 

As I had only recently been on the Continent (and 
foreign travel, a generation since, was by no means 
so luxurious an amusement as it is now), and as 
I was already anticipating much pleasure in the re- 
sumption of my old studious life at Fulham, I was 
by no means in a humour to demur to his proposal. 
Considerations of health, moreover, disinclined me 
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to travel again just then. Mr. Petersham's plan, 
therefore, received a heartier approval from me 
than it possibly might have met if I had been only 
eighteen years of age, and he five-and-twenty. 

At the end of six weeks Mr. Petersham was 
with me at Fulham ; and towards the end of 
February we came up to our town house, which 
had been decorated and furnished afresh for my re- 
ception. Of course, gaiety formed no part of our 
immediate programme, my father-in-law's recent 
death being of itself a barrier to our entering 
into general society. We had other motives for 
quitting Fulham and fixing ourselves in Grosvenor 
Square. Mr. Petersham wished to be as near as 
possible to Lombard Street, the clubs, and the 
House of Commons ; and I, with the nervousness 
of a young wife expecting soon to be a mother, 
wished to be near my physicians. 

Mrs. Wilby, with her usual readiness to oblige 
me, left Fulham, and became my visitor in Gros- 
venor Square; and, surrounded by my ordinary 
means of amusement, as well as having an ad- 
mirable library at my command, I was soon lead- 
ing the same tranquil life I afiected, previous to my 
marriage. It was just as well that I could make 
myself happy without Mr. Petersham's society 
(although it was at all times agreeable to me), for 
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ere the end of March he was again compelled to 
visit the Continent, and I was for a second time, 
during my brief period of wedded experience, 
called upon to play the part of a widow. 

Mr. Petersham left me on the 21stofMarch^ 
returning to me exactly at the expiration of twenty^ 
eight days. 

It is my intention now to relate certain occur- 
rences which made his absence a memorable period 
of my existence. 

Shortly after 1 1 o'clock A.M., on the 3rd of April, 
a servant opened the door of the library, in my house 
in Grosvenor Square, and surprised me with the 
announcement that a lady had called, wishing to 
see me on particular business. As she had not 
offered a card to the porter, he had asked her what 
name she wished to be sent in to me ; her reply 
to this question being that she did not wish to give 
her name to him, but desired only to have a per- 
sonal interview with his mistress. On this, he, 
acting on his general directions, had replied that I 
was not at home, and that the lady had better call 
again. Instead of being repelled by this answer^ 
the lady had said in a kind but decided manner, 
* I think you had better not refuse me admission, 
without first letting Mrs. Petersham know that I 
wish to see her. She would be sorry if she learnt 
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that you had turned me from her door.' The porter 
was so perplexed by the air of command with which 
the lady spoke, that he admitted the stranger into 
one of the waiting-rooms, and then, before he was 
altogether aware of what he had done, went and 
consulted with the servant then speaking with me, 
— whose business it was to take messages into the 
library. 

The man evidently expected reproof for the fault 
committed by the porter, as my orders had been 
given in explicit terms, that no stranger, declining 
to give his or her name and address, should ever be 
admitted into the house, beyond the porter's table. 

' Is she a lady ?' I asked — the emphasis laid on 
the last word showing that my inquiry referred to 
the station, and not merely the sex of the intruder. 

*0h, yes, ma'am, — quite a lady,' was the con- 
fident answer. '/ saw her! 

* Well, Johnson, if you saw her, and were satis- 
fied,'.! answered, tickled by the self-complacency 
of the man, * perhaps I ought to admit her.' 

* I think she's a lady, ma'am,' returned Johnson, 
lowering his tone. 

Mrs. Wilby was sitting by the library fire, with 
a novel helping her slight deafness to make her un- 
conscious of what was going forward. So I roused 
her, and referred the matter to her decision. 



I 
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* You're sure she's a lady ?' inquired my aunt of 
Johnson, after with some diflSculty (for her sense 
of hearing was very obtuse) having received my 
statement. 

* Well — ni'm — I, I — should say she was a lady,* 
replied the man, all his confidence in his own judg- 
ment ebbing away under the repetition of the inter- 
rogatory. 

* You may say I'm at home, and ask her into 
this room,' I said, settling the difficulty for myself 
and for my aunt at the same time. 

* I think you are unwise, Olive,' observed my 
aunt, as soon as the door was closed on the servant's 
retreating steps. 

* Possibly, aunt, — but if it is some poor creature 
begging, I can give her what she wants, just for 
once, though it would not do for me to have my 
regulation set aside often/ 

I had scarcely uttered this sentence, when the 
door opened again, and I saw approaching me 
timidly, from the most distant corner of the library, 
as lovely a girl as I have ever seen. Dressed in 
rich and well-made, but simple, mourning (even as 
I and my aunt were), and with rich bands of golden 
hair folded under a plainly trimmed bonnet, she 
was clearly a person to be treated with considera- 
tion. She looked as a delicate girl recovering from 
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a slight indisposition might look — somewhat pale 
and subdued ; but I had not time to criticise the 
separate elements of her beauty, when, slightly 
putting out her hands as she came nearer, she 
said : * I am much obliged to you, Mrs. Petersham, 
for admitting me. It was kind of you — a kindness 
not misplaced.' 

Ere Johnson closed the door, I caught the eye 
of the worthy old man, and he responded to my 
look with a glance that said : • Well, ma'am, — and 
isn't she a lady ?' 

' Do take that chair by the fire,' I said, hospi- 
tably, to my caller; adding, with a smile, * As I 
have not yet the pleasure of knowing your name, 
I cannot introduce you to my aunt in the usual 
manner.' 

Ere the fair creature rested her slight figure on 
the seat to which I pointed, she bowed stiffly to my 
aunt, and then said in an imploring tone, which 
fortunately was too low for Mrs. Wilby to be able 
to hear the words uttered: 'Oh, let me see you 
alone. Do let us be alone. What I have to tell 
you, I should not wish to say before a third person. 
Do let us be alone.' 

' Surely, if you wish it,' I answered, with sur- 
prise. ' Here, dear, follow me.' 

So saying, to the unspeakable astonishment of 
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Mrs. Wilby, I led my mysterious caller out of the 
library into my painting room. 

* There,' I said, stirring the fire, and causing the 
coals to crackle and to blaze cheerily, * we shall be 
by ourselves here. Now, sit you down on the 
sofa/ 

I thought that she obeyed me with an effort ; 
and a peculiar unsteadiness of expression in her deep 
violet eyes made me for an instant uneasy in her 
presence. 

* Now for business ? What is it ? You must be- 
gin,' I continued, with a slight laugh^ intended to 
be reassuring. 

* I must V she gasped, turning white in a moment, 
and beginning to tremble. 

I waited, patiently, for something to come of 
this 'must! 

' It is so hard. I do not know how to begin,' 
she continued. 

* Then I'll put you in a way to begin,' was my 
reply. * First tell me your name.' 

The suggestion was very simple, but it made 
her start in her seat, and drew a flash from her 
large eyes that gave me a shudder. 

*Tou are right, Mrs. Petersham,' she answered, 
soon calming herself, and seeming to consider aloud 
—to herself, rather than to me — ^ you should know 
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my name first. But let me see — which name shall 
I give you ? my own name ? or the one I bore be- 
fore I married ? Yes, I'll give you that name. My 
name was Etty Tree/ 

* Ah, then, dear girl,' I said, with a smile, * I 
know you. How is Julian Gower ? Can I help 
him.' 

A river of scarlet covered the poor girl, and she 
rose from her seat, shaking in every limb. * What ?' 
she said — holding down a shriek in a whisper,— 
*you do know me then? You remember the 
name ?' 

* Yes, yes, I remember the name. But don't be 
alarmed !* I answered. * Has any ill befallen him ? 
I will help him. I saw him years since in North- 
umberland for a short hour or two.' 

She answered me. 

I have heard various epithets, more or less for- 
cible, applied to human voices, expressive of pain, 
suffering, and alarm. But never have I heard or 
read a description of such a voice as that in which 
Etty Tree made her answer. It was a thin, harsh, 
thready voice, full of agony, and remorse, and 
bitterness. Though it was harsh and thin, it was 
still a whisper ; such a whisper as a soul suffering 
the torture that never ends might crave a drop of 
water with. 
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* But I didn't marry him. I promised to love 
him, and to be his wife, — and I broke my word. 
And perhaps I have broken his heart too. I was 
false to him. Despise me ; hate me. Oh, why did 
you mention his name ?' 

• ' Let us be calm, my poor child,' I said, adopting 
a maternal tone to her, though she was not much 
younger than myself, * you want to make an im- 
portant communication — evidently a painfiil one 
also — to me, Nerve yourself then, and be of good 
courage. Shall I ask you another question ?' 

' Yes.' 

' Who is your husband ? Tell me your history. 
Whatever errors you may have committed, my 
breast shall have pity for you. Who is your hus- 
band ?' 

She looked at me, with an unspeakable tender- 
ness and a fearful horror combined, as she answered 
my question with a movement of her lips. Not a 
sound issued from them. Never did the silence of 
lips that only moved, and nothing more, make a 
more hideous declaration. 

' What ?' I cried, starting in my turn. 

She only nodded a support to the movement of 
her lips. 

* Speak it again !' I exclaimed. 
^ I have said it.' 
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* What ? — mv husband ?' 

* The man/ she answered, steadily, in a low 
voice, * who calls himself your husband married me 
more than three years since, and he is the father 
of my child/ 

She said no more ; but sate before me — with her 
delicate face turned to the ground, as though fearing 
to meet my eyes. As I looked at her, I should 
have been grateful, could I have persuaded my- 
self that she was one of those wicked, abandoned 
girls who, I knew, abounded in London and every 
great city, to bring dishonour on my sex. But there 
was nothing to justify such a suspicion, — nothing 
on which to ground such a hope. Grief, pain, hu- 
miliation were expressed in her face, — but no trace 
of impious life. She had been misled by simple, 
childish vanity ; by her own confession she had 
broken her plighted troth to as noble a young man 
as the British race had ever reared to fight against 
an adverse destiny. But truth sate upon her lips ; 
and womanly virtue in the narrow (but withal most 
sacred) sense of the word was in every line of her 
countenance. Moreover, I now saw such a pro- 
found wretchedness settle, like an unhealthy blights 
on her gentle features, that even in my vindictive 
agitation I was compelled to pity her. 

* Oh, dear lady ! — would to God that my mater- 
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nal duty did not compel me thus to pain you !' she 
said — at last putting a period to the silence which 
I could not trust my voice to break. 

Her maternal duty I Had I too no maternal 
affections to consider ? 

* You say you know my husband/ I at length 
answered. * You would have me believe evil of 
him. Tell me all you know. You talk of a mar- 
riage. Where did it take place ?* 

* I will tell you all,' she replied, slowly, — in a 
feeble, imploring tone. * Only do not look at me 
so sternly. I do not want him to Vecognise me, I 
do not threaten to disturb you. It is only justice 
to my child I ask. Do not judge me. God will 
do that. I have been very wicked, — but my soul 
knows no stain why you should look at me so.' 

* Begin your story. I know something of you, 
for I have heard my husband and his dead mother 
speak of you and your sister. Begin at the time 
when you lived at Laughton in the cottage, close 
by the park, — ere you broke (as you tell me) your 
vow to Julian Gower,' 

Satan had hold of me, and I could not speak 
less bitterly. 

*It is my duty to obey you,' she answered 
meekly. And after a pause in which she gathered 
strength and composure, she told me the following 
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story. * It was when I was living at Laughton, 
that Mr. Petersham came and led me from my 
duty. He told me that he loved me, and he pro- 
mised to make me his wife — the lady of Laughton 
Abbey and of all the wealth (and even more) that 
my family once possessed. I will say nothing in 
defence of my evil deed, for which God has pun- 
ished — and will punish me. I tried to be true to 
tf ulian Gower, — but I could not. I knew that Mr. 
Petersham and you were engaged ; but he made 
light of that, and told me he was ready to give up 
all your wealth for love of me. Oh, lady, how was 
I to believe that he did not really love me ? All 
he asked of me was to marry him secretly, and 
without delay. At last I consented, and I fled 
from Laughton — travelling up to London, as he 
desired me ; and on the second day after I left the 
country he married me.' 

* Where ?' I put in sharply. 

* At the church of St. Thomas, Kennington.' 
' Are you sure ? — St. Thomas's, Kennington.' 

* Quite sure — for I wrote the name of the 
church down in my note-book, on the day we were 
married.' 

' Go on.' 

* He told me that he selected that obscure church 
as one, where we should run little risk of detection. 
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He was very anxious that his father should never 
hear of our marriage ; for, he said, the intelligence 
would kill the poor old man, so bent was he upon 
the marriage which would send down in one line 
the wealth of " Petersham and Blake.'* All he 
asked of me in return for the sacrifices he made, was 
to consent to our marriage being kept secret till his 
father's death. The consequence of his father dis- 
covering our union would be his disinheritance and 
ruin. As I was so base as to obey him, when he 
told me to desert Julian, — of course I obeyed him, 
too, in this.' 

' You were married ?' I said, recalling her, and 
striking the floor with my foot. * I want the facts! 

* Immediately after we had been married, and 
had signed our names in the register, I left Eng- 
land. Mr. Petersham put me into the carriage in 
which I was carried away from London. We 
parted at the church door, and I proceeded straight 
to Dover, with Major Watchit (perhaps you know 
him, — he is now Sir George Watchit). My hus- 
band did not like to travel with me, for fear of 
being recognised on the road ; so he confided me to 
the care of Major Watchit, and followed us to our 
destination.' 

' Where was that ?' 

* To Castellare — three or four hours' ride from 
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Mentone, in the principality of Monaco. My hn^ 
band had secured, in that secluded village, a re- 
treat for me. Oh, it is a lovely land ; and our 
cottage (surrounded by an orange grove, and bedded 
in a garden where the harebells blossomed in the 
middle of Christmas) commanded a view of a 
valley, leading through one ridge of the mountains 
that wall the Bay of Genoa. We travelled over 
France, staying a few days in Paris, and when we 
reached Nice Mr. Petersham joined us, and took 
me to our home in the mountain- village. There 
was no fear of our seclusion being broken at Castel- 
lare. English travellers never came there. A 
few peasants, speaking a patois I could not to the 
last well understand, were my only friends and 
neighbours and servants, with the exception of 
Major Watchit and my husband and their men. 
It was a strange life for me, but I was happy — 
when Mr. Petersham was with me. At least I 
should have been happy — if it had not been for the 
past. When I was alone, I could not forget Tibby 
and Julian. They haunted me !* 

' You were left alone, sometimes ?' 

' Oh, Mr. Petersham often left me. He could 
not help it. But Major Watchit protected me in 
his absence till the end of the second year after my 
marriage, — and then I had my child for a com- 
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pan ion. And soon after Major Watchit left for 
India, where Mr. Petersham's father had secured 
for him a high command, my husband fearing that 
our retreat might be discovered, took me to Nice, 
and placed me and my child in the family of a 
physician — and since then I have only seen him 
once.* 

' Only once ?' 

* Ay — only once. He left me in the third year 
after my marriage, and did not return. I wrote to 
him, but he sent no answers to my letters. At 
first, I thought the letters had miscarried, but when 
the delay continued, and I spoke to Dr. Brunod 
— the physician who had charge of me and baby 
— he only smiled, and said that my husband would 
return soon enough. It was all the answer I could 
get from him. I do not know why it was, but I 
feared Dr. Brunod. He was kind to me, but I 
dreaded him. In January, my husband came to 
Nice, but he was — oh, it made me mad ! He is a 
fearful man! He never kissed me. He scarce 
shook hands with me. He wanted to take away 
my child, to be educated — to be educated (why, it 
could only just say ' mamma ') — to be educated ! 
Oh, it was too horrible ! He wanted to rob me of 
my child. I spoke to him — but I cannot say 
what I did say — but instead of touching his heart 
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I only made him turn away, and looking at 
Dr. Brunod say — "Poor thing, take care of her, 
doctor !" — What did that pity mean ? 

* Dr. Brunod spoke to him, and he went away — 
leaving me my child. Yes, he did leave me that. 
But I felt that further evil was intended for me. 
Dr. Brunod was very, very kind to me — but still I 
feared him more. He treated me like a friend, 
and showed me every respect ; his house stood in 
the environs of Nice ; and I was at liberty to walk 
in his garden and about the neighbourhood; and 
whenever I liked, I and my baby had a drive in a 
carriage. And so it went on till the beginning of 
last March, when amongst Dr. Brunod's letters I 
saw one in my husband's hand-writing. It was 
amongst several others left on the table by the 
Doctor, who had quitted the room for an instant 
with Madame Brunod. I took up the letter and 
read it. It was very short and ended : ' I shall 
be with you at the beginning of April, when I must 
have the child. The poor girl cannot do better 
than remain under your kind care. My dear 
friend, I am sure, would wish it. But the child 
she may no longer have charge of. As a pro- 
fessional man, you know I am right.' I knew 
that if I waited, there was no hope for me, — that 
he would separate me from my child, — that — Oh, 
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he is worse than I ever imagined bad men were ! 
So I fled/ 

' But how did you contrive to get here from 
Nice, without being apprehended on the road ?' 

She tossed her head, and gave me a melancholy 
smile of triumph — the saddest and most frightened 
smile that can be imagined — as she responded, 
speaking very quickly, and repeatedly in her haste 
running her words into each other. 'I had no 
money, and no passport. What was I to do? 
Oh, Dr. Brunod had little fear of my escaping ! 
There was no need to watch me ! But I made one 
bold essay to save my child, and it succeeded ! I 
used to walk in Dr. Brunod's garden, with baby — 
nursing it in my own arms, and singing to it about 
England and home. I used sometimes to stray 
beyond the boundary of our enclosure, and walk 
on the public coach-road. One day I was so walk- 
ing, when a magnificent equipage approached me. 
There were two carriages with four horses in each, 
and servants behind. At a glance I saw they were 
English carriages and horses, and another glance 
assured me that the ladies in the first carriage were 
my countrywomen'. Fortunately the horses were 
proceeding slowly, and the ladies were looking to 
me, as I advanced holding out baby in my hands. 
The ladies gave a quick order to the servants, 
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and in twenty seconds the carriage stopped, and I 
was speaking to its occupants. 

* " What do you want ?" asked one of the ladies, 
kindly. 

* " You are an English lady and my country- 
woman/' I answered, "and you must help me. 
You must take me to England. I am an English 
wife and mother, kept here against my will. They 
want to separate me from my child. For dear 
Christ's sake, help me ! Take me to our country, 
and I can find justice. If charity does not rescue 
me, I am lost, for I have no money or passport, 
and if I had them I could not reach England with- 
out protection. Oh, do not hesitate, ladies. At 
this moment I may be watched." 

* There were three ladies in the carriage, and 
they spoke together in whispers. I heard them 
whisper amongst themselves, "She is certainly 
a lady." " She is sweety pretty, and the picture of 
distress and innocence." " It is strange, but cruelty 

sometimes strange even in this world." " We 
cannot do wrong in helping her." " She can have 
the vacant place with the children, and pass for the 
nurse we have left behind us.'* " Of course we 
must help her." At last the chief lady of the 
three, the one who had first spoken, said, in a voice 
of welcome, " Don't fear, my pretty countrywoman. 
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that we will not grant your petition. Here, my 
dear girl, get in here at once. You can ride with us 
for the first stage, and then you can take your own 
place ? You must consent to pass as our servant.'* 
As she spoke, the lady with her own hand turned 
the handle of the carriage-door nearest me. " Oh, 
God bless you ! — I am saved !*' I said, and in an- 
other instant, I with baby in my arms was the 
occupant of the fourth seat of the open carriage. 
As soon as the carriage was in motion I burst into 
tears, and the ladies were so delicate and discerning 
as to leave me to my sorrow — content with their 
own good deed, and not troubling me with words. 
As we drew near the end of the first stage, I be- 
came composed, and looking at the ladies — ^I saw 
by their proud gentleness of face that I could trust 
them. "Now, at this town, you will assume 
your new character," said one of them, with a 
smile ; ** what shall we call you ?" — " Oh, call me 
Etty, — that is my name," I answered. So they 
from that time called me Etty. On the second 
carriage coming up to us at the post-house, where 
we stopped to refresh ourselves and the horses 
(for the ladies were travelling slowly with their 
own servants and horses), the chief lady went to it 
and spoke to her children and maid-servants, who 
were in it or upon it, and gave directions that I 
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and baby should be admitted into the carriage. 
They were lovely children, with blue eyes and fine 
flaxen curls, and I made them love me, during the 
short time I was with them, by singing to them 
and telling them fairy-stories. ''You are a capital 
nurse,'* the ladies said to me frequently. And so 
I travelled with them to Lyons, where a gentleman 
joined the party, who on hearing my story firom 
the ladies, offered to take me straight to England, 
as he had a passport made out for himself and 
wife and infant. And I accepted his offer and 
parted firom my preservers. Oh, they were so 
kind to me ! They did not ask me one question 
as to my history all the time I was with them ! 
Not one curious look or prying word did they give 
me ; and when I took my leave of them with tears 
in my eyes, the chief lady gave me a purse con- 
taining twenty pieces of gold, and said, " My dear 
girl, take this. You will want money on fiirst 
reaching London, of which you say you know no- 
thing. When you can conveniently do so, and really 
want the money no longer, take it to the Secre- 
tary of the Children's Hospital in Marchioness 
Street. It is an admirable institution, and has 
claims on the affections of every young mother.'* 
And so I parted with them, — and was taken to 
London. This is all. There is nothing more.* 
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* It is enough !' I said, bitterly. 

' Oh, it is more, far more, than enough. Dear 
lady, I am so sorry for you/ she answered, with a 
tone of deep commiseration, in the genuineness of 
which I was compelled to believe. 

^ Whatever wrong, and injustice, and cruel de- 
ception,' I said, slowly, ' you may have experienced 
|rom others, you have none to fear from me. I 
promise to investigate your statements — and if I 
find them true — there is no feeling of pride, or care 
for myself, or even of love for offspring yet un- 
born, that I will not sacrifice to do you justice. 
I promise this ; and the God who watches over the 
actions of his creatures shall see that I am true to 
my word I My husband is abroad ' — 

* I told you so/ she put in sharply. * He is on 
his way to Nice ; or he is there now, — marvelling 
that I have fled.' 

*My husband is on the Continent,' I said, be- 
ginning again, without noticing her interruption. 
* During his absence from home, I will investigate 
the facts on which your ^perfectly incredible story 
rests. I will see you again, when I have made 
the first of those investigations. Where are you 
living ? What is your address ?' 

* I am in lodgings,' she answered, evasively. 

* Where is your child ?' I asked, putting what 
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I deemed to be my former inquiry, in another 
form. 

She started as if with affright, and bit her lips, 
and clenched her hands, ere she answered, * That 
I will not tell you.' 

* I do not blame you,' I answered. * You are 
right to distrust me. I distrust you. Until we 
see more clearly all the circumstances of our cases, 
we must necessarily distrust each other. But we 
must have intercourse. Will you make an ap- 
pointment to be here this day week at the same 
hour at which you called this morning ?' 

* I will.' 

As she said this, a pallor came over her slight 
face, and I saw that, the excitement of making 
her revelations being over, a reaction of the ner- 
vous system was in progress, and she was in danger 
of fainting. 

I rang the bell instantly and ordered wine to be 
brought. 

While the servant was obeying my orders, she 
said, quickly, as if a necessity for precaution had 
just struck her, — * He — Mr. Petersham — won't be 
here so soon ?' 

* I do not expect him,' was my reply. * But 
should he return sooner than I anticipate, and be 
in the house when you call, you may rely on not 
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being admitted, but receiving instead a note from 
me fixing a meeting elsewhere. The porter shall 
give you the note, instead of admitting you. So 
let your mind be easy.' 

The wine came, and I mixed her a tumbler of 
strong wine-and-water and gave it to her with my 
own hands. She drank the beverage with avidity 
— showing by her manner a strong consciousness 
of her urgent need of a powerful stimulant. The 
remedy was eflScacious, for the colour returned to 
her complexion — or, rather I should say, the ghastly 
pallor left it ; — and rising she herself placed the 
empty tumbler on the table. 

* Oh, dear lady,' she said again, as she had done 
several times before, avoiding the use of my title 
as a married woman, ' you must regard me as an 
enemy ; but be a generous enemy to me and say 
you pity me. I have been a heartless, wayward, 
vain, false girl, — but now I am steeped in wretch- 
edness. Surely you pity me !' 

I could not altogether resist this appeal, but all 
the more for that I nursed a vindictive scorn for the 
simple and unhappy creature that had such power 
over me. 

Still full of bitterness I answered, ^ I pity you 
from the bottom of my heart. You are pitiable, 
if you have been wronged, — and thrice pitiable if 
you are only trying to wrong others.' 



CHAPTER V. 

ST. Thomas's, kennington. 

It was incredible, that Mr. Petersham had pei> 
petrated such a crime as the girl charged him with ! 
That he was the most vulgar and hateful of crimi- 
nals, a bigamist, defeated in an attempt to confine 
his wife in a foreign town, to keep her under the 
surveillance of an agent (whose business in all 
probability was the care of insane persons), whilst 
he himself was studious to maintain in England 
that reputation for an observance of domestic de- 
corum, which in Great Britain is an afiair of high 
importance to the man who would succeed in 
public life. I could not believe it ! Why, the cir- 
cumstances of the imputed crime made the accu- 
sation ridiculous ! How in the first place could he 
expect that a marriage duly solemnized in a London 
church, with his well-known name entered in a 
London register, could be a matter of secrecy ? 
Supposing that in a moment of weakness and mad- 
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ness he had married the girl as she herself stated, 
and then, finding himself unable to sacrifice to his 
foolish love the possession of my wealth, he had 
married again hoping to keep her a secure prisoner 
in a foreign country — supposing all this, could I 
credit that he would have taken no surer precau- 
tions for the success of his scheme than those his 
victim (as she termed herself) enumerated ? 

Why, by her own story she had sufiered no 
bodily restraint ; and was allowed so much freedom, 
that she was able to escape as easily as any English 
lady might drive from Hyde Park to Richmond 
Hill. A man of Mr. Petersham's rank, guilty of 
a crime the discovery of which would sink him in 
ignominy, would take surer means for its conceal- 
ment. 

And yet I found it diflScult to suspect her of 
wilful fabrication. No one could look in her face 
and not be impressed with a belief in her honesty. 
As I said before, I tried to think the worst of her, 
and was unable. 

This was how I looked at the afiair for the first 
ten minutes after Etty Tree had taken her de- 
parture (having previously left with me the date of 
her wedding). But then the horror of the thought, 
^ But I what if it should be true T upset my self- 
possession ; and I reflected on all the circumstances 
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within my knowledge, that in any way supported 
the statements of my husband's accuser. I knew 
that Mr. Petersham had seen her at Laughton more 
than once, and that he had taken considerable 
interest in her. But that was through me. In 
Northumberland I had met on my uncle's estate a 
splendidly handsome young man, Julian Gower, 
who told me, stranger as I was to him, the story of 
his love with such ingenuous candour and enthu- 
siasm, that he carried me for a few months quite 
away from common sense, and nothing suited me 
better than devising schemes for serving hini. 
While this romance was at its height, Mr. Peter- 
sham was arranging to take as an autumn resi- 
dence, for himself and Lady Caroline, Laughton 
Abbey, the principal seat in the county in which 
(as Julian Gower had told me) Etty Tree lived. 
I communicated to Mr. Petersham and Lady Caro- 
line all the circumstances of my interview with 
Julian Gower, and asked them, in case they hired 
the Abbey, to inquire in Laughton if there was in 
the neighbourhood any young lady named Etty 
Tree, so surpassingly lovely as she had been repre- 
sented to me. Of course I was well laughed at by 
Lady Caroline for my folly ; and Mr. Petersham, 
who was a clever caricaturist with his pencil, drew 
on a sheet of paper a design for a grand allegorical 
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picture of Youthful Courage rescuing Virgin Indis- 
cretion from Darkness and Despair. Whenever I 
was a little absent in mind, Lady Caroline would 
laugh and say, ' Ah, you are roaming over that 
wild moor again.' In due course my husband and 
his mother went to Laughton, and to their gratifica- 
tion found the girl, in whom I had interested them, 
keeping a small school, together with her sister, in 
the corner of the Laughton Abbey park. 

Mr.. Petersham instantly wrote to me on the 
subject ; and by doing so revived an interest that 
had almost died a natural death. The steward of 
the Abbey estate was the young ladies' chief friend 
and patron, and told Mr. Petersham that they were 
members of a fallen county family. Indeed, 
Laughton Abbey and the splendid park their 
cottage windows looked upon, still belonged to 
their kin. It also appeared that they had recently 
lost their grandfather, a much-respected clergyman, 
whose death had left them in very straitened cir- 
cumstances. Several letters passed between me 
and Lady Caroline on the subject, the result of 
which was that we resolved to give the country 
schoolmistresses a chance of improving their worldly 
condition, and even of earning a modest fortune for 
^ the beautiful Miss Etty ' by the time her lover 
should return from America Two or three years 
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previous to the occurrences just mentioned, Mr. 
Reickart, one of the principal clerks in ^ Petersham 
and Blake's ' bank in Lombard Street, had died 
under painful circumstahces, leaving one little girl 
totally unprovided for. As Mr. Reickart had been 
a useful agent in the house, and had been for many 
years much respected by the partners, it was 
determined by Mr. Petersham and his father to 
give the orphan Amy Reickart a good education, 
and a small provision that would place her above 
the risk of absolute want. At my suggestion this 
child was placed as a pupil in Miss Tree's school, 
my future husband generously offering to pay from 
his private purse an annual sum of 200/. for her 
maintenance. 

This arrangement, and the pleasure which it 
caused me for a few days, soon passed from my 
mind. Other interests rose to occupy my atten- 
tion ; and if I did not forget— I at least omitted to 
remember -—that Julian Gower, and Etty Tree, 
and Amy Reickart had ever moved across the drama 
of my cares. Laughton Abbey had only been 
hired for three years, and Mr. Petersham only 
visited it once after his mother's death, and then 
only for shooting. At one time Mr. Petersham 
senior had contemplated purchasing the estate, but 
the certainty that the town would be disfranchised 
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at the passing of the coming Reform Bill caused 
him to relinquish the intention. 

I therefore knew that Mr. Petersham had occu- 
pied a position towards the sisters that would give 
him a claim to their confidence. 

Again, it was not to be supposed that Miss Etty 
Tree had no foundation for her astounding an- 
nouncement. Mr. Petersham had spent many 
months in each of the two years preceding our 
marriage on the Continent ; and — a circumstance 
that troubled me still more than the mere frequency 
of his foreign trips (which the business of the bank 
would account for satisfactorily) — he had- more 
than once visited the principality of Monaco to stay 
with his old friend and schoolfellow Sir George 
Watchit. This I was aware of from his own com- 
munications. Sir Geoi^e had a cottage at Castel- 
lare, where he lived in a studious retirement. The 
luxurious yet invigorating climate, and the magnifi- 
cent scenery around Mentone, had made a lively 
impression on my husband, and he had more than 
once expressed a wish to take me there, as that I 
might share in the pleasure of some of his reminis- 
cences. Startling as the intelligence was, it was 
within belief that Etty Tree had been there, a 
resident in Sir George's cottage, at the same time 
as my husband. But that being granted, in what 
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character had she been there ? It was a source 
much painful suspicion that my husband had ne 
mentioned the girl in connexion with his periodf 
residence in Castellare. Otherwise, I had 
reason to feel surprise at his never alluding to 
pretty country girl, of whom he had been a be 
factor. Indeed the brief episode of my interesl 
Julian Gower and the Laughton belle had been 
completely wiped from my memory by the exc 
ment of novel and engrossing experiences, tha 
was at no toss to account for my husband's hav 
also lost sight of it 

Still if Etty Tree had been his daily compan 
at Castellare (and I could not persuade mysell 
disbelieve that much of her story), why had ke 
mentioned the fact to me? 

And as I asked myself this question, the hoi 
of the thought that the accusation might be t 
returned with increased force, and drove 
almost beside myself 

Could little Amy Reickart tell me anythii 
Was she still at Laughton ? I had never paid 
child any personal attention. Indeed I had ne 
in all my life seen the luckless little orphan, 
had only heard of her through my husband, w 
in regretting the death of her father, had told 
that he and Mr. Petersham senior had determi; 
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to take charge of her education, and give her 
(when she married or came of age) a fortune of 
2000Z. Where was she? Was she still a pupil in 
the school at Laughton ? Was the school still 
carried on by the elder Miss Tree ? And then — 
what could that lady, if I found her, tell me of 
Etty's course? The poor girl had spoken of 
flying from her sister. Possibly, her sister knew 
less of her madness than I. 

And again the horror returned with increasing 
intensity ; and an anticipation, which stirred my 
most tender affections — deeply as such an anticipa- 
tion will ever stir a woman's nature — made me fall 
on my knees, and in an agony of dread offer a 
prayer to that everlasting Power, whose presence 
we never feel so sensibly as when the waters of 
trouble roll over us. 

When I rose from my knees I was calmer ; and 
I soon resolved to visit Laughton without delay. 

But first I would ascertain if the register of the 
church of St. Thomas at Kennington contained any 
memorial of an event, which I would not believe, 
and yet could not rest without disproving. Had I 
been only nineteen years of age, and married to a 
man of years near my own, whom I had chosen 
to be my husband from no considerations save those 
of love, I should of course indignantly and with an 
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impulse of the heart, have cast off any suggestions 
directed against his honour, without seeking in facts 
a justification of my decision. But in the simplest 
and least unpleasant sense of the term I was a 
woman of the world, accustomed to hear, see, and 
speak of facts that put an end to much of the 
ignorance of innocence. My husband also was a 
man of the world, honourable and humane, (as I 
had enjoyed ample means of ascertaining,) but still 
a man who, ere he married me, had lived to the 
age of forty years with gentlemen indulging in the 
pursuits and passions of fashionable society. I was 
unable then simply to say, ' It is false,' and to rest 
content. 

The first step to be taken was the inspection of 
the register of St. Thomas's, Kennington. 

Before proceeding to that locality, I deemed it 
requisite not only to order my carriage, but to have 
an interview with my coachman, for it struck me 
as far from improbable that he was as ignorant 
of the exact locality of Kennington as I was myself. 
In this, however, I was wrong. The coachman 
knew Kennington Church well, and also the clerk's 
oflSce where the church registers were kept. That 
ascertained, I ordered the man to bring the carriage 
without delay. 

For a person jealous of her individual indepen- 
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dence, Mrs. Wilby was a delightful companion. She 
never required a reason, or explanation, or excuse 
from me, however glaring might be the eccentrici- 
ties of my behaviour. As soon as my visitor had 
departed, lunch was announced ; whereupon I sent 
word to my aunt that, as I did not wish for any 
lunch, I trusted she would not keep the repast 
waiting for me. In the same off-hand manner I 
now sent her word that, as I was about to take a 
drive in the carriage, and desired to be alone, she 
would oblige me by taking her airing in the phaeton 
without me, if she desired carriage exercise. 

At the expiration of half-an-hour I drove up to 
the gate of St. Thomas's Church, by a route quite 
new to me ; and when I looked on all sides as the 
carriage stopped, I felt a reasonable confidence that, 
whatever might be the excitement caused in the 
neighbourhood by my equipage, there was no danger 
of my being recognised in that quarter of the town. 

The oflScial who had custody of the register of 
marriages expressed his sui*prise at my appearance 
by staring at me with a gaze of stupid amazement. 

* You want, the register of marriages!' he said, 
laying an accent of incredulity on the first word of 
the sentence. 

* Yes, my good man ; I have told you so half a 
dozen times.' 
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' Beg your pardon, madam, but I'm hard of 
hearing, and I thought my hearing must have been 
mistaken.' 

* Well, you understand me now. Can you let 
me look at the register here in the carriage, or 
shall I follow you into your oflSce ?' 

* Look at the register in the carriage !' ex- 
claimed the old man, elevating his chin, and 
putting his silver-rimmed spectacles closer to his 
eyes, so that he might have the best possible view 
of the woman who had presumed to make such 
an audacious proposal. 'Look at the register in 
the carriage ! Why , you mayn't do that. You 
must come into the vestry. But you must come 
at the propir time. The hours for searching the 
registers are from nine o'clock in the morning till 
half-past twelve.' 

Interpreting this simple statement as a mode 
of asking for an additional fee, in consideration of 
the irregularity of my application to see the parish 
archives, I took from my purse a couple of sove- 
reigns, and offered them to him. 

Instead of being mollified by my liberality, the 
unaccountable oflScial burst out in a paroxysm of 
anger and fear combined. My generosity was so 
lavish that he took the proffered gold as a bribe to 
corrupt his honest purpose of holding the church 
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papers in safe custody. * What, love you, madam, — 
you don't think I'm going to sell you the registers 
in broad daylight !' 

He was such a stupid, staring, slow old man that 
I began to apprehend his sheer stupidity might 
cause me trouble of a more serious nature than two 
minutes* irritation. 

Luckily old Johnson, my dear father s favourite 
servant, was in attendance (standing at the carriage- 
door — in readiness to open it for me), and set 
matters straight. 'Nonsense, old man' (John- 
son was a young-looking man himself for seventy, 
and was accustomed to adopt a disparaging tone 
when speaking of old age), ' the lady only wants 
to look at the register, and as the lady would like 
to come and search the book without a whole rabble 
of ordinary folks looking on, she is willing to give 
you two pounds for showing her the register out 
of regulation hours.' 

^ Oh,' exclaimed the functionary, ' that's all — 
that's all. Beg your pardon, madam ; but I 
couldn't suppose all that as you didn't say it. How 
was I to suppose it, madam ? Will madam be 
good enough to leave her carriage and walk into 
the church, and " foUer " me into the vestry ? 
You see, madam, no disrespect was intended, but 
only duty— only faithful performance of duty to 
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the parish, madam, and nothing more. FU run 
and fetch the church keys, madam.* 

Diving into his little den of an oflSce, the custo- 
dian of the St. Thomas's register was lost to my 
sight for half a minute, when he returned with an 
imposing cluster of bright keys in his hand. 

In two more minutes I was seated in the vestry, 
with the register of marriages before me. 

I turned to the date given me by Etty Tree, and 
with a sharp fluttering and a faintness at my heart 
looked for the entry I feared to find. 

It was not there. Five marriages were included 
in the space allotted to marriages of that day, and 
I read them all carefully, the names of the princi- 
pals, the oflSciating clergymen, and the witnesses ; 
but no such names as Petersham and Tree were 
amongst them. I took the slip of paper from my 
purse, on which Miss Etty Tree in my presence 
had written down the date of her marriage, and 
the name of the church in which she said it was 
solemnized. There was no doubt as to the significa- 
tion of her handwriting. Every letter was legible, 
and the date on the slip was the same as that on 
the portion of the register before my eyes. 

Possibly, in her confusion of excitement, either at 
her wedding or in my painting-room, she had made 
a mistake of the day. As her marriage took place 
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under circumstances especially calculated to disturb 
her, she might have been in error as to the exact 
day on which it was celebrated ; or in her agitation, 
caused by her interview with me two hours before, 
she might have written a wrong figure on the 
paper. To satisfy myself on this point, I went 
carefully through the entries made in the book 
during the whole of the October, in which, ac- 
cording to her statement, the marriage took place. 
In the same way I examined the registrations, 
straight on till the end of the year. Then I went 
back to the day^ and starting on a retrograde course, 
I worked backwards through the entries till I came 
to the beginning of the year. 

The result of that much of my examination was 
satisfactory. No certificate of such a marriage was 
to be found. 

I was on the point of rising and laying aside the 
book, when another thought struck me. Was it 
possible that the girl in her hurry had, in giving the 
date, placed a wrong number against the year ? 
That question led to more fi:uitless labour, and I 
went patiently through all the entries, from the 
date of Mr. Petersham's first residence at Laughton 
up to the time of my own marriage. Whilst I was 
so engaged it became dark, and Johnson (having 
overcome the objections of the aged oflScial) brought 
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me a candle into the vestry, so that I could carry 
my labours to a conclusion during that one visit to 
the church. 

At length I closed the dingy pages of the regis- 
ter, and turned my head, in expectation of finding 
the clerk close at my elbow. To my surprise I was 
alone in the vestry. I had fairly exhausted the 
patience of the faithful custodian of public docu- 
ments, and also the endurance of my good old 
servant, who were both taking a nap on one of the 
church benches. Their sleep, however, was light ; 
for the little noise I made in rising fi:om my 
seat and moving across the brick floor of the vestry 
brought them to my side. 

* Why, old man,' I said to the clerk, with a 
smile, * you've been asleep ; and while your eyes 
were closed, I might have altered the register in 
any way I pleased.' 

The poor man looked so conscience-stricken 
and humiliated at this rebuke, that I genuinely 
repented having indulged in such freedom of 
speech. 

* Now,' I said, ' is this the only book of mar- 
riages you have in the church ?' 

Whatever question I put to this strange old man 
was the cause of new difficulty. Every simplest 
word I addressed to him had only the result of 
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filling him with consternation at my ignorance of 
his business. 

* Lor bless you, madam/ he cried in a shrill 
voice, * the only book — the mily book ! Why, I 
have six others. There are six other marriage 
registers.' 

' Then why didn't you show me them at first ?' 
I asked with considerable vexation, as I anticipated 
a weary prolongation of my toil, terminating with 
the discovery I did not wish to make. 

* Because you didn't ask for them,' was the 
sharp answer. 

* Let me have them instantly,' I replied. 

' Oh, dear me, madam,' (raising his hands and 
lowering his tone piteously) * do you want all of 
them ?' 

' Of course I do. Come, let me have them.' 

* All at the same time, madam ?' (with an air of 
resignation). 

^ Ay. Give me them all. I won't leave this 
place to-night till I have satisfied my curiosity.' 

Raising the ponderous lid of the fireproof iron- 
chest in which the registers were kept, the custo- 
dian proceeded to obey. * There, madam, there's 
the register beginning in 1600, and here's the 1650 



one.' 



* Heaven protect my patience, man ! I don't 
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want these old books, I have already told you the 
date of the period I wish to search.' 

* Well, madam,' (sorely perplexed), * and you 
hxive searched it.' 

* Then am I to understand that all the marriages 
that have been solemnized in this church between 
(let me see — ^what is the first date of the book) ? — 
1810 and the present time are entered in this book 
which I have already examined ?' 

' Why, of course^ madam, every marriage is 
there. How could it be possible for any marriage 
to escape being there ?' 

* Then the other six registers are old ones ?' 

* To be sure, madam. Of course they're old 
ones.' 

* Then I have no need to occupy your time any 
longer. Good morning.' 

* Good morning^ madam !' (with a start and a 
scream of surprise), ' good morning ! Why, it's 
nighty and the lamps is being lit in the street, and 
the shops is being shut up.' 

* Good night, then. But I forgot. You have 
not taken your money yet. Here, I'll give you 
another sovereign for having kept you waiting 
so long. Here, take the three sovereigns.' 

* But, madam,' returned the old man, softening 
towards my ignorance as he regarded the magnitude 
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of the fee, * you haven't had a certificated copy of 
anything. I can't take your money till I have 
done my work. What certificated copies would 
you wish me to make out ?' 

* Dear me, old gentleman/ said Johnson, loftily, 
again coming to my relief, * what need have you to 
trouble your head about certificated copies ? The 
lady ofiers you the money, and does not want you 
to do any more work. Surely you don't want to 
grumble at that bargain. Take the lady's money, 
and thank her.' 

* Oh, if that's all madam means — of course. 
But how could I have supposed it ?' 

Once more I was in my carriage. 
^ Where to, ma'am ?' asked my faithful old 
footman. 

* Home. But, Johnson, isn't he a terribly tire- 
some old man ?' 

* He's the most ignoromeous official I ever met, 
ma'am,' responded Johnson, with magnificent dis- 
dain, as he packed up the steps, and closed the 
door. 

In another minute I was being whirled through 
the busy thoroughfares on my way back to May- 
fair. The streets had in truth the ordinary aspect ^ 
of London streets on a clear, dry, cold night in 
early spring, with shops brilUantly illuminated, with 
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pavements thronged by foot-passengers, and with 
carriages and equestrians dashing past each other in 
the mid-road. But I found it difficult to persuade 
myself that they were not more than ordinarily 
crowded, and bright, and festive. The people on 
foot pursuing or passing each other in unbroken 
currents struck me as being all bent upon enjoyment. 
The carriages appeared to roll over the dry ground 
with unprecedented velocity, and with a rumble 
that was positively musical. My own horses 
seemed to fly. As I crossed over the river, and 
from the bridge surveyed the silent Thames, I did 
not think of its cold, deep silence, but the beauty 
of the light which, sent from factory and palace 
and street lamp, played upon its surface. 

Anyhow the marriage had never taken place, as 
stated. That surely was a cause for exultation. 
Why, it made my heart dance with triumph ; and 
that anticipation of coming gladness already men- 
tioned, becoming a living voice within me, cried — 
* Kejoice !' 

And I did rejoice, — that what had threatened to 
be my calamity would turn out to be only another's 
sin! 



CHAPTEK VI. 



DOWN THE ROAD AND UP. 



To sleep that night was out of the domain of the 
possible. 

Early the next morning I rose unrefreshed from 
bed, and resolved to proceed without delay to 
Laughton. I could not see my way to making 
inquiries about Miss Etty Tree in that town, either 
by letter, or by third person, without communicat- 
ing the subject of my thoughts to others, or in 
some degree drawing attention to my own uncom- 
fortable position. If I despatched a messenger 
into the country to gather intelligence, I should 
have to make him ray confidant, and in all proba- 
bility he would impart my secret to others. If I 
wi'ote, under an assumed name, to the clergyman of 
Laughton, and he answered my letter, I knew I 
should be unable to rest satisfied with the informa- 
tion so obtained. 

I determined therefore to be my own spy, and 

VOL. II. L 
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to visit Laughton with every justifiable care to con- 
ceal my name from its inhabitants. 

At first I thought of travelling down into * the 
corn-country,' as a passenger of one of the stage- 
coaches. But I relinquished this plan for two con- 
siderations. It would anyhow expose me to the 
observation and curiosity of my fellow-travellers, 
amongst whom there might possibly be some one 
who knew me personally. And again, I felt that 
my husband would have good grounds for displea- 
sure, if he learnt that his wife had made a long 
journey in a public conveyance. It was clearly 
best that, as I was bent on making the excursion, 
I should carry out my intention in such a manner 
as should violate none of the rules of society. 

My course of action was soon laid out. 

*My dear aunt/ I said at breakfast to Mrs. 
Wilby, ' I have occasion to go into the country on 
important business for two or three days. So, do 
not be alarmed at my absence.' 

' Surely you are not going to Fulham T 

^ No ; — not to Fulham.' 

' Where, then T 

* That question I cannot answer at present. You 
nmst allow me to be a little mysterious.' 

^ You would like me to accompany you, I sup- 
pose, as Mr. Petersham is not in Great Britain ?' 
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* No, I thank you, dear aunt. I shall take no 
one with me but my maid. I shall travel in poor 
dear papa's travelling-carriage, which has no device 
on the panels, and is fortunately in town. I shall 
post, so I shall not need the attendance of any of 
our men.' 

Mrs. Wilby opened her eyes with astonishment. 
In my wayward girlhood 1 had caused them to 
open in that same way more than once. 

* Remember, Olive,' she said, mildly — after a 
pause, *you are a married woman now, and in 
whatever you do, you should consider what your 
husband would approve. You will forgive me for 
venturing to remind you of that. Don't be " mad 
Olive Blake," now you are Mrs. Petersham.' 

This was about as decided a scolding as my dear 
aunt had ever given me ; and I liked her for it. 
Her words were so just and appropriate, and withal 
they were said so mildly. 

* Thank you, dear aunt, for your hint,' I said, 
rising and giving her a kiss, ' you not only are able 
to give good advice, but you have the happy art of 
giving it in an acceptable manner. I had, how- 
ever, thought of my duty to my husband. This 
journey I am going to make, is not a freak of wild- 
ness — but an affair of duty. The truth is, the 
young lady who called on me yesterday told me 
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something, which I feel bound to investigate* 
Never mind, just now, what that something is. 
My only reason for not asking you to accompany 
me is, that I am desirous of travelling faster than 
your strength would allow me, if you were my 
travelling companion : — Aunt Wilby, you can trust 
your niece, Olive ?' 

' Surely, my dear/ returned the old lady, kindly, 
'now I hear you speak in that voice. God bless 
you, child ; of course I can trust you. How long 
will you be gone ?' 

*I hope I shall not be absent more than two 
nights — or three nights at the utmost/ 

In another hour, I was lying back in the travel- 
ling-carriage, and studying the latest edition of 
Paterson's Road-Book, as four post-horses bore me 
rapidly through one of the eastern suburbs of 
London, on my way to ' the corn-country.' 

The journey before me required fifteen hours 
to be spent on the road. In this more fortunate 
generation it requires only three hours passed in 
a luxurious car, flying at express speed, along iron 
lines. I divided the journey down to Laughton 
thus. I travelled twelve hours without stopping, 
save to change horses ; the only refi-eshment I look, 
during that time, consisting of wine and biscuits, 
eaten in the carriage. Between 11 o'clock, p.m.. 
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and midnight, I drove up to the principal inn in 
a county town, within five short stages of Laugh- 
ton. Having refreshed myself with sleep there, I 
was on the road again by 7 o'clock, a.m. ; so that 
whilst the clock on the antique town-hall was 
striking 10, a.m., I was passing up the High Street 
of Laughton, and in five minutes more turned in 
the rector's carriage-drive. 

The unexpected appearance of my carriage be- 
fore the Rev. Augustus Butterworth's house, doubt- 
less caused some excitement to its inmates. As I 
spoke to the servant, who came out to inquire my 
business, I glanced at the windows of the rectory, 
and saw at least seven human faces directed to- 
wards me. On asking if Mr. Butterworth was at 
home, and if I could see him, the man responded 
with a prompt * yes,' opened the carriage-door for 
me so that I could descend, and then conducted 
me across a light and airy hall. 

*Stay,' I said to the man, remembering the 
seven curious faces, and feeling no inclination to 
find myself the centre of a family group, * as my 
business requires that I should see Mr. Butter- 
worth alone, take me into the study — or some room 
where there are no ladies.' 

The immediate effect of this direction was that 
the servant turned to his right hand (whereas, 
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before I spoke, he was inclining to his left,) and 
introduced me to a dingy room, furnished for the 
most part with fowling-pieces, hunting-whips, many- 
pairs of boots, and an old-fashioned book-shel^ 
stocked with sermons, eighteenth century novels, 
the Gentleman's Magazine, and some Treatises on 
Law — written expressly for the benefit of country 
justices. Clearly the library was not the strong 
point of the rectory. 

The Reverend Augustus Butterworth was soon 
with me, apologizing for his servant's stupidity in 
showing me into the library instead of the drawing- 
room. Mr. Butterworth was far advanced in 
middle age, and was a gentleman, — but pompous 
and fussy, as gentlemen who lead a country life 
frequently are. 

* Thank you, Mr. Butterworth,' I replied to his 
opening apology, ' do not blame your servant, for I 
myself took the liberty of asking him to show me 
into a room, where I could see you alone without 
disturbing your family. I have travelled from 
town to obtain some information which I think you, 
as rector of this parish, can give me at once/ 

' I shall be most happy to give any information 
in my power to any lady of my acquaintance.' 

These words, as far as mere construction went, 
were only a formal expression of politeness ; but 
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the accent laid on the " of my acquaintance^^ said 
as plainly as any sentence, * Before I can give you 
the information you require, I must know your 
name/ 

Gentlemen who lead a country life are frequently 
very curious. 

* If I were a man,' I said, taking firm hold of 
his lance, instead of merely turning it aside, 'you 
might reasonably say, " Our interview must begin 
with a statement of who you are ;" but a lady, who 
wishes to preserve an incognito^ may reasonably 
expect to have her humour indulged. That you 
may not misconstrue my motives for maintaining a 
reserve to you, Mr. Butterworth, let me assure 
you that considerations of what is due to others, 
more than of what is most agreeable to myself, 
induce me to conceal my name.' 

Mr. Butterworth blushed. 

Gentlemen who lead a country life usually blush, 
when they receive a rebuff from a lady. 

' I shall be happy, madam,' he said, stiflSy, ' to 
give you any information which I can with pro- 
priety give to a stranger.' 

' The object of my inquiries is a young lady, 
named Tree, — Annette Tree, — who a few years — 
three or four years — since, kept a school here. 
She has recently appeared in the circle of my own 
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daily experiences; and the welfare of those most 
dear to me requires that I should be correctly and 
minutely informed as to her history. Can you tell 
me in what esteem she was held, whilst she resided 
in this town ? what circumstances led to her leav- 
ing it ? and in what manner she took her depar- 
ture ?' 

Mr. Butterworth bowed, seated himself at his 
writing-desk, and taking out a sheet of foolscap 
paper wrote down my questions. He appeared to 
regard himself as acting in an official capacity, and 
treated me more as if I were a witness under cross- 
examination, than as if he were being examined by 
me. 

' You have, madam, asked me three questions,* 
he then said, * relative to a young person, whose 
brief and sad career in this town is only too well 
known to every inhabitant of this neighbourhood. 
Question No. 1. In what esteem was the young 
person, named Etty (short for Annette) Tree held 
during her residence in Laughton? Question 
No. 2. What were the circumstances that led to 
her leaving Laughton ? Question No. 3. In what 
manner did she leave Laughton ? To answer 
these questions it is necessary that I should speak 
freely to you (a stranger to me) of the character 
of a person, who doubtless would not fail to use 
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every possible means in her power to be revenged 
on those speaking the truth of her. I might there- 
fore, from prudential motives, reasonably decline to 
reply to your interrogatories; but it so happens 
that I can readily conceive it to be my duty to act 
otherwise. The young person in question — namely 
Etty (short for Annette) Tree — is such a character, 
that I can well understand individuals of her own 
sex may need to be put on their guard against her. 
I will therefore answer your questions fully ; but 
as I do so, I will make an abstract of my replies on 
this sheet of paper, and you shall append a state- 
ment to such abstract, testifying that it is an accu- 
rate condensation of my verbal communications to 
you. To such statement I shall not require your 
signature. Your handwriting will be sufficient.' 

I have more than once observed that gentlemen, 
who have lived long in the country, are very fond 
of drawing up statements of occurrences. 

* Question No. 1 ,' continued the Rev. Augustus 
Butterworth, taking a pinch of snuff out of a gold 
snuff-box, ' In what esteem was the young person, 
named Etty (short for Annette) Tree held during 
her residence in Laughton ? Answer. In the high- 
est possible esteem. She was singularly fortunate 
in her personal endowments. Indeed in a higher 
rank of life, her beauty would have advanced her 
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to the highest eminence of social distinction. My 
son, Captain Mervin Butterworth, of the Royal 
Artillery, did not hesitate to call her, " one of the 
most beautiful girls he had ever danced with." My 
sister. Miss Argentine Butterworth, was not less 
struck with her personal attractions, and was so 
misled by them, as to form a high opinion of her 
disposition and moral qualities. Indeed, I and my 
family gave the young person and her sister that 
countenance (on their first opening a school in the 
Abbey Cottage) without which new-comers would 
in vain hope to succeed in Laugh ton. My coun- 
tenance won for the orphan sister the cordial aid 
of Mr. Rufus Choate of this town (an intelligent 
and much respected apothecary), and also that of 
Mr. Gurley, an attorney of this town, and also a 
highly respectable man. The representations made 
by my sister Argentine to (he late Lady Caroline 
Petersham (who then resided at Laughton Abbey, 
with her son — the well-known cap'/alist, and my 
very good friend, Mr. Arthur Petersham) induced 
that lady also to countenance the Miss Trees, and 
ultimately led Mr. Arthur Petersham to place his 
ward (a little girl, named Amy Reickart) in their 
school. Not content with these exertions on be- 
half of the young people, Ay sister Argentine pro- 
cured them the daughters of several of our county 
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neighbours as pupils, and so advanced their interests 
that they were able to heighten their terms, and 
obtain a flourishing school. If they had only had 
moral character, they might have achieved not 
only competence — but aflfluence — in this town ; for 
had they continued to appear to deserve it, I and 
my sister Argentine would never have withdrawn 
our countenance from them. You may therefore 
see, that the young person was held in high esteem 
during her residence here; when I tell you that 
she succeeded in concealing her true character 
from myself and my sister Argentine up to the 
very time of her scandalous departure. This is 
ray answer to Question No. 1 ; and I will write 
down the substance of it, before I proceed to answer 
Question No. 2.' 

After using his pen for about ten minutes, Mr. 
Butterworth was satisfied with the completeness of 
his abstract, and continued, ' Question No. 2. 
What circumstances led the young person to leave 
Laughton? In the first place, my answer is 
(briefly), that the circumstances were infamous. In 
the second place, I will endeavour without shocking 
your feelings to detail what they were. As I have 
already stated, the late Lady Caroline Petersham 
was induced by my sister, Miss Argentine Butter- 
worth, tp ofier the young person and her sister 
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considerable attention. Like my sister, Lady 
Caroline was led away by her natural amiability. 
Her ladyship's conduct was indiscreet, but it was 
certainly kind. She had the two young persons 
frequently to the Abbey, when there were no visitors 
who could be pained by being brought into fami- 
liar intercourse with young women of their humble 
condition. The consequences of Lady Caroline's 
goodness were most painful. Perhaps the young 
person's vanity, tickled by the flattering attention 
paid her, imagined that her beauty could win for 
her a matrimonial alliance with the aristocracy. I 
am willing to believe that her guilt had its origin 
in that foolish notion, and in no more hideous 
source. A constant visitor at the Abbey, during 
the residence there of Lady Caroline and her son, 
was Sir George Watchit, K.B.^ — then Major 
Watchit — the oflicer who only the other day pre- 
served an important section of our Indian empire. 
An energetic, and highly accomplished, but singu- 
larly taciturn man, Major Watchit (for it will be 
better to speak of him by the rank and title he 
then held) had all the virtues and faults of a gallant 
soldier. Highly honourable in all other respects, 
Major Watchit showed by his conduct that his 
notions of right and wrong in all that related to the 
gentler sex were of the laxest morality. I am 
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loth to speak with disrespect of so splendid and 
brave a commander — the more so, as I shot with 
him several times in two following years, and found 
him a consummate sportsman — but, still I am 
compelled to admit that on one subject, his life is 
reprehensible in the extreme. He did not hesitate 
to make an easy triumph of the foolish girl who 
had been thrown across his path. Possessed of 
many accomplishments, he was a good musician, 
playing several instruments, with great and power- 
ful effect — amongst others, the organ. Of the 
several benefits I conferred on the young person 
and her sister, the post of organist in my church 
was one. The ratepayers at my direction raised 
the salary of their organist from 251. per annum, to 
30/. per annum, and I gave the post to the young 
person's eldest sister, the young person herself being 
permitted to assist her sister in the discharge of the 
duties. It was the young person's custom, to prac- 
tise the organ almost every evening during the sum- 
mer and autumn months. Having by my permis- 
sion the unrestricted use of a key of the church, she 
used to enter the church by herself, and play on the 
organ — alone, for hours together. After her scan- 
dalous departure, I found that Major Watchit had, 
during the preceding five or six weeks, been accus- 
tomed to meet her clandestinely in the church, and 
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instruct her in the art of managing that solemn 
instrument by the judicious use of which we add 
so greatly to the sublime effect of our church ser- 
vices. As this, madam, is my answer to Question 
No. 2, I will with your permission pause and make 
another abstract.' 

On the completion of the second abstract, Mr. 
Butterworth again cleared his voice and resumed, 
* Question No. 3. In what manner did the young 
person leave Laughton ? The young person, 
madam, left Laughton by night, secretly, in a car- 
riage drawn by four post-horses, with Major 
Watchit, who immediatelv took her abroad. The 
last I heard of her was that she was in the south of 
Europe, living with Major Watchit as (you'll ex- 
cuse the word) his " mistress." What became of 
her, when that gentleman returned to India, I do 
not know. Of her present life, I am altogether 
ignorant. I should add, as Mr. Petersham's name 
has been introduced several times into my answers, 
that nothing could exceed the surprise, consterna- 
tion, grief, and anger of that gentleman, when he 
was informed of Major Watchit's unjustifiable con- 
duct. He called on me during the early part of the 
day after the major's clandestine departure with 
— with — the young person. And in the following 
autumn, when he came to the Abbey, and stayed 
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three nights before going on the Continent, his mor- 
tification at his old schoolfellow's flagrant indis- 
cretion was by no means lessened. A gentleman of 
the highest honour, an unassuming Christian, and 
a stanch supporter of our ancient institutions, Mr. 
Arthur Petersham was greatly and genuinely 
afiected. Indeed to his sorrow at the painful 
occurrence may be attributed his declining to 
purchase the Abbey estate, when the descendants 
of the family of the Clares sold it some two years 
since. This is all I have lo say, madam ; I will 
therefore draw up another abstract, and then having 
read over to you all the notes of my entire state- 
ment, ask for the certificate of your handwriting.' 

Another quarter of an hour was thus consumed ; 
but at the expiration of that time the pompous, 
prosy gentleman, finished reading his abstracts, and 
I wrote beneath them : — ' The foregoing abstract 
of statements made by the Rev. Augustus Butter- 
worth to me on this day of is minute 

and truthful. — The Unknown Lady' 

'By-the-by,' said I, remembering a point of 

some importance, when these formalities had been 
brought to a conclusion, * what has become of the 
elder sister ? Does she still keep the school?' 

* Miss Tabitha Tree left,' answered the rector, 
' this town by the night-mail, almost immediately 
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(let us say, with the interval of two or three days) 
after her sister's departure. She went to London, 
— but what has become of her, I cannot say. She 
was altogether an inferior person to her sister — 
being small, and of homely appearance. Whether 
she is morally superior to her abandoned sister, I 
cannot say, but I have no very high opinion of 
her. My sister Argentine thinks her " sly," and I 
should not wonder if that is the case. I understand 
that she has written since her departure, to her 
particular friend, Mrs. Gurley, (the wife of our 
principal attorney, whom I have already men- 
tioned,) and she says that she is in comfort, as far 
as her worldly circumstances are concerned ; but 
as to the means from which that comfort is derived 
I cannot even offer a suggestion. Possibly she 
participates in some way in the fruits of her sister's 
misconduct. Sir George Watchit is (I believe) 
rich, and would probably be inclined to act gene- 
rously to the young woman's sister. But of that I 
know nothing. A most suspicious fact, however, is, 
that since her departure. Miss Tabitha Tree has 
never drawn a single penny from a considerable 
sum of money, lying in her name at our bank.' 

' Perhaps it would be as well for me to see Mr. 
Gurley, before leaving the town ?' I suggested. 

' Well, you can please yourself, madam, about 
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that,' replied the rector, smiling humorously, as 
though he wished to imply that Mr. Gurley was 
the strangest, and most unaccountable, and most 
ludicrous parishioner imaginable, ' but I don't think 
Gurley will help you much. He is a very worthy 
and honourable man — but a fussy man — good- 
natured, and well-meaning, but still — . Well, if 
you go to Gurley, you may be sure of a civil re- 
ception, but you must make up your mind to be 
bored a little. The fact is, Gurley likes to make 
a great deal of fuss about matters of very small 
importance.' 

* Then as I have no need to trouble you further, 
Mr. Butterworth,' I said, ' I'll bid you good morn- 
ing, with many thanks for the attention you have 
paid me.' 

*I should advise you,' returned the rector, 
shaking the hand I offered him, * if you want 
further information to go straight to Mr. Peter- 
sham himself. He is an excellent man, and would, 
I am sure, receive with courtesy any lady of condi- 
tion and bearing.' 

I did not stop to ask Mr. Butterworth what he 
understood by 'a lady of condition and bearing,' 
and was moving away, when he called me back, 
and said, 'I think though, before you leave, it 
would be a wiser and more prudent course, if you 
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permitted me to append to my abstract a curt sum- 
mary of the additional and supplemental conversa- 
tion that has just passed between us/ 

There being no course open to me but submis- 
sion, I of course resumed my seat, and did not 
take my departure till I had heard the summary 
of the additional and supplemental conversation 
read, and had testified to its correctness by my 
handwriting. 

At length I regained my carriage, and having 
directed that I should be taken to the principal inn 
of the town, I there obtained fresh horses. After 
driving through the Abbey park, and inspecting 
the exterior of the mansion and the cottage, in 
which I had a painful interest, I proceeded forth- 
with upon my journey up to town. 

On Mr. Gurley I did not call; for I judged 
that he could tell me nothing it was important for 
me to know. Relieved of certain additions, due to 
the insolence and droll arrogance of his nature, 
the communications of Mr. Butterworth were quite 
reliable, and altogether sufficient for my purpose. 
I had learnt from him — the rector of the parish, 
and a man highly respected (as I knew) in the 
neighbourhood — that Etty Tree was as abandoned 
and shameless as she was beautiful. What her 
object was in forcing herself into my house with an 
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impudent lie (now proved to be ' a lie ' by my 
reference to the registers of St. Thomas's, Kenning- 
ton, and by the result of my journey to Laughton), 
I could not say, and did not care to inquire. 

My husband's reason for never alluding to the 
wretched girl was also clear. Her history was to 
him a subject of acute pain, — because I, his wife, 
had taken a passing fit of poetic interest in her for- 
tunes ; and because she had been undone (at least, 
as far as her gravest sin was concerned) by his old 
schoolfellow and friend, — whom he dearly loved, 
and I had been taught to think of with respect. 
Whilst I seemed to have forgotten the poor girl's 
existence, it was only natural that he should avoid 
recalling a subject, fraught with sorrow, to my 
mind. 

That night I slept at the same inn as I stayed 
at on my downward journey ; and the next night, 
shortly before 12 o'clock p.m., utterly prostrated 
with excitement and fatigue, I was lifted from 
my carriage in Grosvenor Square, and was wel- 
comed into my own house with a kiss and an 
embrace from dear Aunt Wilby. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE APPOINTMENT. 



The week came round, and on the appointed day 
Etty Tree presented herself in Grosvenor Square. 
If I had not pledged my word to receive her, I 
should have directed the porter to deny her admis- 
sion ; but it appeared to me right to keep a pro- 
mise, — even to her. 

I received her in the library. More pale, and 
delicate, and careworn (as if the intense excitement 
of reckless adventure were trying her nerves beyond 
their capability of endurance), but even lovelier to 
look upon than at our first interview, she entered 
the room with the same light step and winning 
timidity of address. This time, however, she did 
not come close up to me. As on the former occa- 
sion, she extended both her hands slightly as she 
approached ; but when I rose, and, drawing myself 
to my full height, fixed my gaze upon her with 
searching scrutiny, she knew that her place was to 
be at a distance from me My look forbade her to 
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advance, and she stopped still, where a copy of the 
Venus of Milo, in marble of dazzling whiteness, 
looked down upon her. As my vision rested on 
the form of the eloquent stone, and the fair outline 
of the girl's soft face, the thought crossed me 
whether the beauty (dead in the silence covering 
thousands of generations) which had warmed the 
sculptor's breast, gave power for ill to one as wicked 
as the fair creature before me. 

She answered my steady gaze — not with a glow 
of shame, nor with a flash of defiance, nor even with 
the discomfort of abashment, but with a look of 
innocent surprise. Perhaps there was trouble in 
her face, — but surely not one sign of guilt. Could 
nothing, I asked myself, dash her serene hypo- 
crisy ? 

'I have been to the church,' I said — expecting 
that that would touch her. 

* Well ?' she answered quietly. 

*I have inspected the register,' I continued. 

' Well ?' she replied again, adding, however, as 
I remained silent, 'you might as well have be- 
lieved me/ 

There was no change of colour in her calm face 
as she said this ; and she stood unshaken. 

I thought I would touch another string. 

* Since you were here, I have made a journey 
down to Laughton.' 
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She did start then, and a pang shot through 
her ; but she only said, * What ! — to see my sister ? 
I could not dare to see her now/ 

' If you went there, you would not find her. The 
cottage has no tenant.' 

* What !' she exclaimed with a scream, starting 
as a patient does under an electric shock, ' is she 
dead ?' 

Was she then so wicked ? — and did she still care 
for her sister ? 

* And what if she be, girl ?' I answered — pour- 
hig upon her all the pent-up forces of my scorn, 
and loathing, and hate. * What if she be ? She 
were better dead than living to see you in your 
shame, perjured to your own true love— perjured, 
I say, to Julian Gower — and cast off as the vile 
thing you are by your seducer. I wish, in mercy 
to her not less than in anger to yourself, I could 
add one grain's weight to the consciousness of 
crime and degradation that must lurk under your 
pretty form, by being able to tell you she were 
dead. But I did not hear that. All I learnt was 
that soon after your midnight-flight with my hus- 
band's friend — to whom you sold your beauty for 
gold — she too fled. Some perhaps say she fled for 
shame, powerless to endure the ignominy brought 
upon her by your sin. Others say, she only left 
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Laughton in order that she might share in the 
golden fruits of your degradation. That cry of 
yours I believe, — though it is almost the only true 
utterance that has come to me from your lips. You 
don't know where your sister hides her head, dis- 
honoured by your inexpiable guilt. Imagine her 
then in some wretched lurking den of poverty — 
and know that it is the home to which you have 
brought her. What! I have touched you now? 
You bore my gaze unmoved when I told you I had 
seen the register, which gave the lie to your fabri- 
cation. You were disturbed only for an instant 
when I told you of my journey to Laughton, where 
your infamy and Major Watchit's triumph are the 
jest and gossip of village profligates. But now you 
are stirred at the thought of your sister. Think 
of her, then. Think, too, of Julian Gower. Re- 
member him as he was when he lavished his royal 
love on your miserable vileness, — and then, think 
of him as he is now, heartbroken, in a pestilential 
climate. Recal your hopes when you were an in- 
nocent girl, walking in the old garden round your 
happy home — your visions of coming joy, when 
you should be his one companion, his solace and 
his pride. Recal, I say, the future that then lay 
before you, and compare it — with the days fast 
coming upon you, — the days that, distant as they 
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may be, haunt you uow, as they will for ever 
haunt you, though you dare not look at them/ 

I stopped — not because I had exhausted my 
bitterness, — but rather because I was faint from 
agitation. 

Then she approached me. I still looked at her — 
proudly and forbiddingly as ever ; but my eye had 
lost its charm over her. Nearer she came — till 
she was quite close to me. Then she regarded me. 
She was taller than I, and as she gazed down upon 
me, I was forced, despite my will, to look up at 
her ; and as I did so, I saw in her violet eyes true 
tears of tenderness, such as good women shed for 
those they love. 

* Oh, poor lady,' she said, in clear silver notes, 
*from the bottom of my heart I pity you. Last 
time when I was here, I asked you to pity me. It 
is now my turn to pity. I have been a wicked, 
vain, heartless girl ; but, indeed, you wrong me, — 
and in His own time God will prove me innocent 
of what you lay to my chaise.' 

She said no more ; but turning away, left me. 
As she departed, my eyes, instead of following her, 
fell to the ground ; and when I raised them again, 
they met only the cold statue. 



^ 



CHAPTER VIII. 



MY husband's return. 



Eight days intervened between my second inter- 
view with Etty Tree, and the return of my husband 
— eight days passed by me in fever of body and 
in mental restlessness. My physician called my 
malady a nervous fever. 'Tis the name always 
given by doctors to a great lady's indisposition, 
when they know neither its cause, nor its proper 
treatment. 

When Mr. Petersham returned, he too seemed 
worn and harassed ; but he professed himself glad 
to be at home again. The pallor and unusual 
delicacy of my face (though I had used every art 
of the toilet to obliterate all traces of illness) struck 
him, immediately he entered the room (where I 
lay on a sofa) and put an end to our temporary 
separation. He inquired the cause of my altered 
looks ; and as he did so, I thought his scrutinizing 
eyes were unusually keen and significant, — but 
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that might have been nothing more than a ground- 
fancy of my excited mind. 

' S — something h — ^has gone wrong with you, 
Olive. W — what is it ?' The voice in which he said 
this was very soft and winning. ' Come, tell me. 
Though it be bad news, and I am but just back 
from a journey of much grief and no profit, — let 
me know ^11.' 

*A fortnight since I was cruelly disturbed, 
Arthur, by a girl named Etty Tree, — the girl we 
tried to help years since. She has been here, 
and I have seen her twice.' 

He started, — as he well might ; and when he 
first spoke, he stammered considerably — but then a 
slight hesitation at the commencement of each of 
his sentences was a natural defect with him. He 
was shocked by my announcement, — but only on 
my account. 

* M — my p — poor Olive,' he said, battling with 
his vocal impediment, * you have indeed good rea- 
son to look pale. How she must have alarmed 
you ! Who was with you ?' 

* No one, besides the girl. I saw her twice." 

* B — by h — heavens, how fearfiil !' exclaimed my 
husband. * Imagine it, — you to hear that poor mad 
girl's story, and to be with her — without a protec- 
tor ! Was it not a fearful spectacle, — that match- 
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less beauty clothing a shattered mind ? Why, 
Olive — I have wept over it — hard man as I am. 
Did it not well nigh kill you ?' 

* I did not know she was mad. She was so col- 
lected, and calm, and in every respect so like a 
sane person, that— that — ' 

* T — that y — you believed her story ? S — surely 
n — not, Olive?' 

*No — no,' I exclaimed, earnestly protesting 
against the accusation of distrust, implied by his 
questions. * I did not put faith in her statements, 
but they haunted me so that I could not forbear from 
journeying down to Laughton to make inquiries 
about her. Are you displeased with me for that ? 

* D — displeased, O — Olive ?' he answered, cor- 
dially. ' I am heartily glad you did so. It was 
the proper step for my wife to take. Why should 
I be angry with you for taking it ?' 

* I did not discern that her intellects were dis- 
ordered, — I only thought her very wicked. Her 
statements were so surpassingly terrible !' 

* Y — you n — need not repeat them^ my dear/ 
said my husband, regaining all his composure, 
* I — I kn — know them well. Poor thing ! her his- 
tory is the most cruel story of crime and fast-pur- 
suing punishment that any romancist could invent. 
I have no need to go over each of the ghastly facts 
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to you, as you have learnt them for youiselfl I 
will only touch on such points, as are necessary for 
you in order to understand my relations with her, 
and to perceive the principal features of her re- 
markable hallucination. W — when W — Watchit 
(with that sad want of principle which has through- 
out life been his characteristic on one subject, — 
but, in justice as well as friendship to him, I am 
bound to add, on that one mhject only) carried 
her away from Laughton — my surprise, and in- 
dignation, and sorrow were such that they threw 
me upon a bed of sickness. Watchit took the 
girl with him to a mountain village in Monaco, 
— to his cottage in Castellare, that you have often 
heard me speak about, — and from that spot, wrote 
to me, inviting me to join him. Incensed as I 
was with my old school friend I accepted the in- 
vitation promptly — ^for the sake of his victim, not 
for the pleasure of his society. At great inconve- 
nience, I went to Castellare, and foimd them glad 
to see me. I had, for your sake, Olive, always 
shown the poor girl much kindness, and she had 
conceived for me just that attachment which a 
young creature in her rank of life might be expected 
to form for a considerate patron. W — Watchit 
t — told me that she had greatly dreaded my 
arrival at Castellare, fearing that I should scold 
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her for her misbehaviour. When, then, instead of 
upbraiding her, I greeted her with my old manner 
of consideration, she was very grateful. At Cas- 
tellare, on my first visit, I found — what I had 
feared was the case — that she and Watchit were 
not married. Our old friendship entitled me to 
speak to him freely on this subject ; and I told him 
that it was his duty to make the girl his wife forth- 
with. I reminded him that she was a girl of gentle 
descent, the daughter of an oflScer of the British 
army, and, until he had met her in my mother's 
drawing-room, a young lady of spotless reputation. 
1 even ventured to say that the interest, which my 
future wife had condescended to take in her, was 
one consideration that ought to have exempted her 
from the advances of his libertinism. These re- 
presentations were taken in good part by my old 
friend. H — ^he a — acknowledged their force, and 
said that he had always intended to marry the girl. 
He had even proposed to her before leaving Eng- 
land that they should be married in the church of 
St. Thomas's, Kennington ; but he had relinquished 
that plan, from a fear that the ceremony solemnized 
in any church, however obscure, might become 
known to certain affluent relations from whom he 
had expectations. I urged upon him to be married 
there in Monaco, by a priest of the Romish church, 
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rather than to continue his existing intercourse. 
The poor girl knew how I interested myself in her 
behalf ; and the knowledge of course strengthened 
her grateful feeling towards me. 

* M — my f — f — first visit at Castellare, however, 
terminated without the ceremony having been per- 
formed. Still I did not despair to carry my point. 
That Watchit might remain longer within the 
range of my influence, I exerted myself with my 
father and his brother Directors of the East India 
Company to procure him an extension of his fur- 
lough ; and when he had been in Italy eight or nine 
months, I saw him again. He was then expecting 
the birth of a child, — a fact which gave additional 
force to my renewed exhortations to him to marry. 
She, poor girl, was much altered. Cut off firom all 
communication with her sister, suffering under the 
burden of guilt which weighed on her conscience, 
she had become subject to fits of obstinate depres- 
sion. Unhappy creature, — she had enough to 
make her sad. And possibly amongst graver 
causes for wretchedness the discovery that Watchit 
was a comparatively poor man (instead of the very 
rich one she had supposed) was not without a 
melancholy effect M y presence however brighten ed 
her up. I brought her out with me as a present 
a large box of English books ; and the delight with 
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which she received this gift was literally extrava- 
gant. I again ui^ed on Watchit the propriety of 
marriage ; and as another inducement for him to 
take the step, I made him a promise that I would 
secure for him a certain command in India (which 
would in all probability be vacant in the course of 
another year) if he would accede to my request. 
I had however again to leave without the fulfilment 
of my wishes. 

' S — six m — months passed, and Watchit was in 
cruel trouble. He was a father ; but the mother of 
his child, after weeks of extreme suffering and peril, 
had manifested unmistakeable symptoms of a dis- 
ordered intellect. Besides the obstinate mental 
dejection, with which young mothers are occa- 
sionally afflicted, she was the victim of a most un- 
accountable — and most painful — hallucination. 
She was firmly convinced that I was the father of 
her child, that I was also her husband, and that 
Major Watchit had himself been the witness of our 
marriage. On receiving this intelligence I im- 
mediately hastened out to Monaco, once more, to 
give consolation and advice. . Poor Watchit — a 
singularly reserved and self-contained man, but 
withal one of tender sensibilities — was utterly un- 
manned. It seemed to me that his mind would 
follow that of the poor girl's. No marriage had 
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taken place ; and none could take place between 
my friend and a poor demented creature who was 
firmly convinced she had a husband living. 

* I — I c — could do little for her. It was to my 
wretched fi'iend that my best and first thoughts 
were given. It was necessary for me to do some- 
thing to rouse him from the stupor of despondence 
into which he had fallen. Fortunately the com- 
mand in India (already spoken of) fell vacant, and I 
procured it for him. Spirited persuasion induced 
him to accept his promotion ; and I sent him off 
to the East — ^where he has distinguished himself 
so splendidly. But ere he left, I promised to take 
a paternal care of the poor girl and her child. In 
discharge of this undertaking I moved her to Nice, 
and placed her under the surveillance of a hu- 
mane and most enlightened physician. Dr. Brunod. 
The doctor was not a rich man, so I went to the 
expense of fitting him up a house in the environs 
of Nice. The journey I have just returned firom, 
was taken in order that I might see her, and also 
place her child in proper hands, with a view to its 
education* It of course would not be fit that she, 
suffering under such a delusion, should have the 
custody of her child, now that its intelligence is 
becoming active. Well, Olive, on my arrival at 
Nice, what was my surprise to find, that the girl 
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had made her escape from Dr. Brunod's gentle 
hands ! I forthwith instituted search and pursuit 
after her ; but not a trace of her movements had I 
discovered when I entered this room an hour 
since/ 

Such was the intelligible, but heart-stirring nar- 
rative of my husband. Such was the explanation 
of my terrible mystery. 

* Oh, Arthur,' I said to my husband, * how 
deeply I regret having used the language of bitter- 
ness and scorn to her !' 

With these words I closed my minute account 
to him of all that had transpired, within the circle 
of my experiences, during his absence. 

* D — don't w — worry your head about that, ' he 
answered, re-assuring me with an air of great 
good-humour. *A — a b — better remedy, I dare 
say, could not have been devised for her. A know- 
ledge of how those who do not possess the secret 
of her delusion, must regard her, will doubtless act 
as a wholesome medicine.' 

What a change had my husband's words effected ! 
When he rose and went to dress for dinner, he 
left me on the sofa, — the happiest and proudest 
wife in all London. I never before had felt so 
much like really loving him. 

The bloom soon returned to my cheek, and the 
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freshness to my spirits, and ere three days had 
passed over us, I was able almost to laugh at my 
alarms of the previous three weeks. 

On the third day after my husband's return, our 
old and very intimate friend, Sir Charles Norton, 
the well-known Secretary of State, dined with me 
and Mr. Petersham, — no other visitor being present. 
Sir Charles was on such very confidential terms 
with us, that my husband in a very humorous 
manner told him the annoyance to which I had 
been placed — by the irruption of a mad woman, 
declaring that she was really Mrs. Petersham. 
Sir Charles was very much tickled with the nar- 
rative, — and also with the notion of his friend's 
having two wives. 

* Well^' I said, concluding my part of the con- 
versation on the subject, * I trust the poor creature 
won't trouble me again.' 

^ No fear of that, my dear. She won't repeat 
her visit,' said my husband ; and as he said this, I 
noticed that he and Sir Charles exchanged glances. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MY SIN. 

She was only a mad girl, and the annoyance she 
caused me was quickly forgotten ; but the day was 
coming on black, fast wings when her words, so 
earnestly spoken, and at the time of their utterance 
so. little heeded by me, were to re-form themselves, 
and strike to my heart. * Oh, poor lady,' the mad 
girl had said, * from the bottom of my heart I pity 
you. Last time I was here I asked you to pity 
me. It is now my turn to pity. I have been a 
wicked, vain, heartless girl; but, indeed, you 
wrong me, and in His own time God will prove me 
innocent of what you lay to my charge.' 

Strange words these for a mad girl ! But the 
insane know well how to cut a listener with pa- 
thetic speeches. 

Why did I not go forth and seek her ? drop 
comfort into her wretched heart ? and find her the 
protection of such a home as a fraction of my 
wealth could procure ? I knew her history well ; 
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that she had neither father nor mother ; that she 
had no money to secure her the greedy care of 
expectant relatives; that she was separated from 
the sister who might have shielded her ; that she 
had been betrayed by a brave soldier, who for all 
his gallantry was a selfish libertine ; that for sins, 
into which she had been betrayed by childish vanity 
and a seducer's guile, she had paid the penalty of 
a shattered intellect ; that, though her mind was 
broken, her beauty still remained to her, for the 
wicked to mark as prey. I knew all this : and I 
remained quiet and cheerful, and nursing an antici- 
pation of coming gladness, — living, in my proud 
mansion, refreshing my eyes with the works of 
painters and sculptors, courted by crowds of friends 
and playing fastidiously with the labour, and 
thought, and genius, of those who fed my tastes, 
and gratified my caprices. 

And pray, what was the mad girl to me that I 
should deviate from my pleasant paths to help her ? 
She had been false to her first love ; false to her 
sister ; false to her sex. She had approached me, 
— but uninvited ; and she had come to me only to 
besmear my dehcacy with the defilements of her 
wicked experiences and crazy brain. Surely the 
lunatic asvlums could take care of their own 
without my interference ! Why shoul I vex 
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myself about such a creature? Why should I 
waste a thought upon her ? 

And yet I had given her many thoughts when I 
had never seen her; — when her existence, known 
of only by the ear, was a fanciful ornament in my 
drawing-room visions of life's romance. 

At length I had met her in the stern life of fact, 
and I put my hands down before me, and drew my 
skirts from hers, and passed on. I abstained from 
mentioning her name to my husband,— for it was 
an unpleasant subject. And soon I never thought 
of her, — because it was an unpleasant subject. 

This was my sin ! 

Do any of my sisters think * sin ' a hard name 
for such neglect of the duties of Christian charity — 
a neglect justified, as the phrase goes, by social 
exigencies ? 

I will judge myself, so that I may not be 
judged. 

The mad girl came to me ; hungry for woman's 
counsel — and I gave her the censure of an angry 
tongue ; thirsting for pity, — and I gave her scorn ; 
a stranger to all human love, — and I gave her hate ; 
naked of her honour,— and I did my utmost to 
tear from her any thin veil of self-respect still left 
to her; sick to the core of her heart, and im- 
prisoned in remorse, — and I forgot her. 
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A slight sin ! Why, it was a sin in which sin 
folded itself within sin, like the leaves of an unburst 
rose-bud. It was made up of sins innumerable. I 
did not see them then — the bud had not burst ; but 
they were there, encased in a smooth, neat cover- 
ing. And I know a * book which says that they 
who have committed such sins, and die unrepenting, 
shall go away into punishment. 



END OF BOOK IV. 



BOOK V. 

SUBMISSION : — BEING THE THIRD OF MISS 
TABITHA tree's NOTE-BOOK. 



CHAPTER I. 

MARCHIONESS STREET. 

It is a summer evening at the end of July, and I 
am sitting at one of the many large windows on the 
first-floor of the Hospital for Sick Children in 
Marchioness Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. (as it is 
described in the Post Office Directory for 1861), 
and I am looking into the dusky street. 

In the times of Queen Anne, and George I., and 
George II., Marchioness Street was in great favour 
with the aristocracy, whose capacious and con- 
spicuously decorated coaches, drawn by four or six 
horses, and heavily weighted with tawdry menials, 
were constantly rumbling over its uneven ground. 
It is a street of deserted mansions — of marble halls 
that have no gay visitors, of wide staircases no 
longer climbed by haughty nobles and scheming 
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ministers of state, of lofty dining-rooms that have 
seen no banquet for many a day, of magnificent 
drawing-rooms whose ceilings rich in costly mould- 
ing and antique ornament long since looked down 
on proud patrician girls, as they danced chacones, 
and cybells, and sarabands, and minuets, and 
contre-dances, and flirted their fans, to the admira* 
tion of patch-bearing gallants, and high-born mo- 
hocks — wasting an hour in good, ere they enjoyed 
themselves in bad, society, and rushed wildly riot- 
ing through the town. The flash of lights and the 
brightness of burnished mirrors, the waving of white 
plumes and the rustling of choicest silks, the dazzle 
of diamonds and the joyous sweep or merry jig of 
dance-music, brilliant uniforms and ringing laughter ; 
— they've all left Marchioness Street for the far 
West! On the wettest and most miserable of 
winter nights, when no one but the night policeman 
is beating the pavements. Marchioness Street how- 
ever is brighter now than it was in its days of 
splendour, after the aristocracy had put out their 
lights, and shut their street doors, and gone to rest. 
On either side of the street a row of gas-lamps runs 
from one end to the other, and as the way is 
straight as an arrow, all the lamps shed light on 
the belated wanderer's course. What a contrast 
to old times ! Projecting from the rusty railings. 
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or attached to ironwork, curving down from the 
door-posts, the awkward extinguishers yet remain, 
in which the link-boys who followed the then great 
folks' equipages were accustomed to put out their 
torches. 

Dingy and deserted as it is, garnished with cob- 
webs instead of muslin blinds as it is, and covered 
as to its wood-work with smuts of ages instead of 
paint as it is, Marchioness Street is still pictur- 
esque, — indeed very much so by lamplight, when 
the once-white facings to the red-brick mansions 
look white as ever, and the cobwebs and smuts are 
less depressing than they are by daylight. The 
doorways are many of them very imposing, — their 
posts being elaborately carved, and at least half a 
dozen of them having porches, the roofs of which 
are supported on curved pillars, and are decorated 
with an excess of sculptured wood or stone, — fat 
cherubs, smiling Cupids, exuberant clusters of 
grapes, lyres, flutes, music-books, and such other 
devices as great people used, once on a time, to 
pile upon their doorways. 

When the nobility gave up Marchioness Street 
it fared worse, and fell into the hands of the 
lawyers. Indeed it stands in a district, even yet 
called by old-fashioned people ' the law neigh- 
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bourhood,' in which the last of judges (to reside 
there) only the other day sold his mansion. It 
was a convenient locality for rich barristers and 
solicitors, for Gray's Inn is hard by, and Chancery 
Lane is near to Gray's Inn, and Lincoln's Inn and 
the Temples are near Chancery Lane. The law- 
yers lived in Marchioness Street, drinking their 
port and playing whist, till the houses got so 
perfectly out of repair that they needed re-roofing, 
and, in some cases, rebuilding ; and then the gentle- 
men of the long robe left, as Julian Gower pro- 
tests, without effecting the requisite restorations, 
or even paying their taxes, — and Marchioness 
Street, all cracked, and dilapidated^ and draughty, 
and unpainted, fell down another grade in social 
dignity. 

It was seized on by Charitable Objects. 

It is the peculiar home of Charitable Objects at 
the present moment. 

The Hospital for Sick Children occupies two of 
the largest mansions, containing some seventy beds, 
— each bed containing a child suffering much, though 
it can have only sinned a little. Next door, 
standing on ground once occupied by a mighty 
earl's house, stands another asylum for the afflicted 
of our species. Then there are 'homes,' and 
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* retreats,' and * refuges' for all sorts of Charitable 
Objects. 

It is Sunday evening, and the humbler folk 
going to and fro for devotion or pleasuring make 
the pavements lively. I count at least twelve 
persons in the street at one time. Usually there 
is almost no traffic in Marchioness Street; the 
carriages of a dozen physicians and those of the 
lady patronesses of the benevolent institutions being 
the only vehicles, accustomed to the ways of good 
society, that enter it. For the most part the friends 
of the Charitable Objects come to see them on foot. 
The square at the end of Marchioness Street (also 
full of deserted mansions which, instead of being 
inhabited by Charitable Objects, has a population of 
lodgers and lodging-house keepers of the mouldiest 
description) is a cul-de-sac, and when a young cab- 
man, ignorant of his profession, drives down the 
street, hoping to make a short cut, he has to go 
back without effecting his object. It is therefore 
very quiet in Marchioness Street. 

Now that I am tired of the view out of the front 
windows of the Hospital for Sick Children I go 
round to the other side of the building, and survey 
the fine gardens at the backs of the deserted man- 
sions, — gardens full of magnificent trees, limes and 
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elms, — the high red-brick walls covered with vines 
and fig-trees, all untrained and fruitless, but still 
very luxuriant, and fresh, and green, to look 
upon. 

The nobility and the rich lawyers little thought 
how their spacious pleasure-grounds would be en- 
joyed by the Charitable Objects. 



CHAPTER II. 

HOW I CAME TO BE THERE. 

• 

The evening just recalled is of the past — divided 
from me by many years and many changes. 

I had left Laughton eight years, and was thirty- 
four years of age. How had life gone with me since 
then ? Eight years is a long time. ^/ When one 
reads carelessly in the paper the words of a judge, 
* Prisoner, your sentence is that you undergo 
penal servitude for seven years,' one finds it difficult 
to realize all the significance of the curt decision, — 
to imagine what a difierent aspect life will bear to 
the criminal at the expiration of his punishment, — 
how he will look beyond himself for friends whom 
death has removed, or prosperity has exalted, 
and look within himself for powers once delicate 
and highly trained, but now weakened or destroyed 
by long endurance and ignominious toil. Why, 
one year is a very long time — long enough to cover 
happy homes with desolation, and make men assume 
forgetfulness of faces they once kissed ! Even a 
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night has made men old ; and I know where an 
idle speech, to utter which consumed only a 
fraction of a minute^ broke to pieces the friendship 
of a life. 

Eight years ! The hair on my head was turning 
gray, and I often caught myself vainly endeavour- 
ing to recal names once familiar to me as household 
words. 

Since leaving Laughton by the night-mail I had 
never revisited it. Twice a year I had written to 
dear Mr. and Mrs. Gurley, telling them I was 
well, as happy as I had a right to be, and pos- 
sessed of as much prosperity as I had any desire 
for. But I never let them know where I lived. 
They wrote to me from time to time in answer to 
my communications, but their epistles were directed 
to an address where they were kept for me till I 
called for them. In the course of eight years I 
changed my secret address twice. Mr. and Mrs, 
Gurley's letters were a great comfort to me, giving 
me such news from 'the corn-country' as they 
knew would be pleasant to me, although I fled 
from it in shame. Eight years made no alteration 
in those dear friends ; they wrote to me as freely, 
and confidingly, and tenderly as ever. Three times 
Mr. Gurley wrote to me of Julian Gower. Julian 
had returned from South America, not poor as we 
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had anticipated, but with modest affluence. The 
mines had turned out better than he had expected. 
On his arrival in England he went down to Laugh- 
ton, and had an interview with Mr. Gurley, ex*- 
pressing a great desire to discover me and make 
provision for my comfort. Loyal to the confidence 
placed in him, Mr. Gurley concealed from him the 
fact of his correspondence with me, but wrote to me 
urging me to reconsider my decision never again to 
see the playmate of my childhood. To this coun- 
sel I responded with a firm reiteration of my 
resolve. Twice since then had Mr. Gurley men- 
tioned Julian's affairs, — once to tell me that he had 
been appointed engineer to a prosperous mining 
speculation in the North of England, and again to 
inform me that his old friend Mr. Peter M'Cabe 
had died in Newcastle, and left him a legacy of 
lOjOOOZ. These were the only occasions of Mr. 
Gurley's saying anything about Julian ; but I had 
further information as to his proceedings. A crisis 
had arisen for enterprising mechanics and self- 
taught engineers to make large fortunes. Kailways 
were in course of construction in various parts of 
the kingdom ; and Julian, whose capacity was 
known to the Stephensons, was employed to lay 
down more than one important line. He had 
therefore in a certain way become a public man, 
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and every now and then I saw his name in the 
columns of the daily papers. Oh, poor, poor Etty, 
if she had but known the coming fortune of the 
man who loved her so well ! But though that 
regretful reflection would persist in rising, it 
seemed to me unreasonable, and selfish, and wicked* 
Since she had proved herself unworthy of him, 
ought I not rather to rejoice that he was not closely 
united to her ? 

I had not heard of Etty. When I left Laugh- 
ton I had a confidence that she would write to me 
as she promised, and I felt it more than probable 
that ere a year or so should elapse I should hear 
from her. But she never sent me either letter or 
message. For two years I made sure that a letter 
forwarded to me from Laughton would be waiting 
for me at my secret address the next time I pre- 
sented myself at it, and asked *Have you any 
letter for me ?' Nearly every month (for the first 
two years of my London life I could not go oflener) 
I had for eight years put this question to the agents 
who received my letters. Time after time my 
letter receivers (smiling sadly and grieving to 
wound me) had to answer, ' No, ma'am, no letter 
for you ;' and on the occasions when they did hand 
me a letter from Mr. and Mrs. Gurley with a 
cheering *Yes, ma'am, there is a letter for you 
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this time,' a glance at my eyes told them that it 
was not the letter of all letters which I required. 
Of course, I put the worst construction on Etty's 
silence. 

But how had I managed to live in London for 
eight years? Without much difficulty. London 
has its terrors; but as a general rule it has an 
abundance of work for willing labourers. 

For the first two years after leaving Laugh ton I 
was nursery-governess to Mrs. Monk of Clapton. 
I often read in volumes of fiction that the governess 
is usually worse treated and worse paid than any 
other worker. I trust this is not the case ; but if 
it be a fact, I have another reason for gratitude in 
having been led to Mrs. Monk's door. She was a 
devout and excellent lady, — a kind mistress to me 
when I was her servant, — and in after years one of 
my very best friends. 

An advertisement in a newspaper was the cause 
of my seeking admission to Mrs. Monk's service ; 
and at the interview, whe^ii' she engaged me, she 
told me the nature of my duties, and the terms she 
offered. The latter were liberal, for Mr. Monk 
was a rich man, — ^rich even amongst London's rich 
merchants. It was when Mrs. Monk asked for my 
testimonials to character, that the difficultv of our 
interview became apparent. 

VOL. II. 
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* I have no character, madam,' I answered. * I 
have never before held a paid situation in any 
family. Since it was necessary for me to earn niy 
living, I have kept a school in the country, until 
now.' 

* Can you, then,' inquired the lady, * give me a 
reference to the parents of any of your old pupils.' 

* No — I cannot,' I answered, with an effort 
' And why not ?' 

^Ten days since, Mrs. Monk, I had dozens of 
friends I could have referred you to, but I have 
fled from the place in which my name was respected, 
— and in which, I give you my word, my cha- 
racter is still stainless in the estimation of those 
who know me. I have come to London, to earn 
my living, as a good woman may earn it. I wish 
to enter your service, but I cannot, in order that I 
may do so, speak of the trouble from which I have 
fled ; I cannot even give you the means of learning 
for yourself the sorrow of my life. This I can 
assure you ; — there is nothing in my wretched his- 
tory which, if you knew it, would decide you not 
to engage me as the instructor and attendant of 
your little children.' 

* That will do, Miss Tree,* answered the lady. 
* You must come and live with me. Your cha- 
racter is written in your eyes, and I have 
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read it. by a heart — that has known something of 
sorrow.' 

The good woman, who thus spoke to me years 
since, is in her grave now. Would that my grati- 
tude could reach her in the place where her soul 
is at rest with God ! 

I remained for two years the chief superintendent 
of Mrs. Monks nursery, exercising surveillance 
over the nurse-maids, and instructing the younger 
children. During the last six months of that 
period one of Mrs. Monk's children, a lovely boy of 
six summers, died after a painful illness — in which 
I nursed him. I only rendered the poor little 
fellow the services I was bound to pay him, but 
the mother's heart, that * had known something of 
sorrow,' led Mrs. Monk to put another estimate on 
my services, and when we returned from the side 
of the grave in which we had placed him, — we 
were no longer mere mistress and dependent, but 
friends. 

Our common grief roused us from the uncon- 
scious selfishness, in which the well-intentioned and 
amiable pass too much of their lives ; and we began 
to sympathize, in a way we had never before done, 
with those thousands of poor mothers whose chil- 
dren, in the vast *city of the world,' die, not as our 
darling had perished, sustained to the last with all 
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the care of scieDce, and means of wealth, as well 
as with affectionate solicitude, — but die, when 
timely nourishment and medical aid would have 
preserved them in health and beauty. 

In some measure, this sympathy roused in Mrs. 
Monk's breast, was the seed from which The Hos^ 
pitalfor Sick Children sprung. Anyhow, she was 
one of a few other benevolent persons who esta- 
blished the institution. It had a humble beginning. 
For four years, it could scarcely hold its position in 
the smaller of the two mansions which it at present 
occupies; for benevolent undertakings, not less 
than commercial enterprises, when they take shape 
as householders, have to pay rent and taxes, — 
and at first subscribers were slow to give their sup- 
port to the new charity. It was a work of great 
labour to give the mere existence of the hospital 
publicity beyond a very confined circle. Even at 
this date, there are hundreds, — ay, thousands of 
rich mothers — within an hour's drive of JMarchioness 
Street, who have never heard of The Hospital for 
Sick Children. If any such rich mothers amuse 
an idle hour with these pages, I here beg them, 
when they are distributing a small fraction of their 
incomes in charity at the close of the year, not to 
forget ' the poor child's home in illness.' Have 
they children, struck with maladies the course 
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of which they with a fearful effort of resignation 
leave God to determine ? Let them, even as they 
implore mercy, show mercy to the wives of poor 
craftsmen whose babes are similarly afflicted ! 
Have they infants, fresh and blooming ; with round 
limbs well-formed, and white, and tender ; with 
faces full of coy, roguish smiles ; and with pink 
lips roaring out an unintelligible jargon of delight ? 
For such blesssings, let their deeds give thanks. 

But still the question remains to be answered, — 
How came I on that summer evening to be sitting 
at a window overlooking Marchioness Street ? 

It happened thus. 

On the establishment of The Ho&pitalfor Sick 
Children^ I solicited Mrs. Monk to do her utmost 
to procure for me the post of matron. The objec- 
tions offered by her to my undertaking the arduous 
and irksome duties of the situation, I over-ruled. 
I managed to convince her that no employment 
held out to 4 me more attractions. I should be 
effecting good, should be doing work that I was 
peculiarly qualified to do well, should have trust 
placed in me and the control over others, should 
moreover be able to maintain my intercourse with 
her. I represented that, at the first establishment 
of an hospital, it was especially necessary. to keep 
down every expense (connected with the mere 
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machinery of the affair) at a minimum ; and I felt 
confident the originators could not procure so good 
a chief-nurse as I, for the wages I was ready to 
accept. 

The result was, that in due course the Com- 
mittee appointed me matron of the hospital ; and 
one dull November afternoon Mrs. Monk drove 
me up from Clapton into town, and left me in 
the desolate mansion of Marchioness Street, which 
continued to be my home for several years after- 
wards. 

At first, as I have already intimated, the hospital 
had a hard struggle for life. Mrs. Monk and her 
immediate coadjutors were comparatively rich, 
but they could not by themselves maintain the 
institution efficiently. At the end of our fourth 
year affairs looked so badly, that the Committee 
were very near relinquishing their efforts ; when 
Miss Grace Temple — a wealthy and charitable 
lady, personally unknown to any on^ immediately 
connected with, or interested in the charity — made 
a donation to the hospital of 1,000?., on condition 
that the adjoining mansion (just then vacant) was 
forthwith hired on a long lease, and used for the 
enlargement of the infantile Infirmary. It is need- 
less to say that the condition was no barrier to the 
acceptance of the donation, especially as Miss 
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Grace Temple through her solicitor promised to 
give such further aid to the charity, as should 
secure it from insolvency. 

The physicians, and surgeons, and members of 
the Committee were all alike in the dark as to who 
this Miss Grace Temple could be. The Committee 
had good reason to believe in her existence, for 
her solicitor gave them a cheque, drawn out arid 
signed * Grace Temple' for lOOOZ., and on the 
cheque being presented at the bank it was duly 
honoured. So the next house was taken, and in 
grateful acknowledgment of our mysterious bene- 
factor's liberality, it was called * Grace Temple,' 
and the name of * Grace Temple ' was painted 
upon the walls of each of the wards. 

And now the reader knows, as well as I do my- 
self, how it was that eight years after my flight 
from Laughton in the night-mail, I came to be 
sitting at a window in the first floor of an antique 
mansion in. Marchioness Street. 



CHAPTER in. 



A VULGAR COBfFORTER. 



Just as we called the second mansion, of which 
our hospital was composed, * Grace Temple,' we 
had a name for the original house of the Institution. 
In the former half of the eighteenth century it was 
the residence of a famous physician, whose museum 
was a feature of the town, and into whose Tooms 
all the great people of the country, and all dis- 
tinguished travellers firom foreign countries, found 
their way. So we call it ' The Doctor/ ' The 
Doctor' was set apart for the sterner business 
of the hospital, — the fever ward, and the infec- 
tious ward, and the ward for cases which gave 
little promise of recovery. ' Grace Temple' had 
the nursery, and the quiet room for convalescents, 
and the day sleeping-room, and the play-room — 
liberally furnished with swings, and rocking- 
horses, and a magnificent patent indoor see-saw. 
* The Doctor s Garden ' was given up as a loun- 
ging-place for the house-surgeon and his friends. 
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and was also used as a drying-ground for hospital 
linen ; but ' Grace Temple's Garden ' was kept 
with great care, and was provided with a wealth 
of grots, and bowers, and secret corners for the 
little patients to play in. How the sick children 
enjoyed ' Grace Temple's Garden,' in dingy, de- 
serted Marchioness Street ! 

My duties in Marchioness Street were continuous, 
and sometimes harassing, but by God's blessing 
they were a constant comfort to me. Indeed, if 
I could put all my life before the reader, as it had 
passed hour after hour for those six years in the hos- 
pital, he would be surprised at finding how cheerful 
I was now and then. There was one side of deep 
gloom to my life ; but otherwise I had much to be 
thankful for. By degrees a terrible certainty had 
grown upon me, that there was only one explana- 
tion to Etty's silence. I did not conceive it pos- 
sible that she was under a physical restraint that 
precluded her from sending a letter to me ; and I 
was sure that were she married she would at least 
have communicated to me that much of her position. 
It never occurred to me that she might be dead. 
After she had maintained her silence for two entire 
years, I always thought of her as erring. God, 
who comforted me in my trouble, knows how in 
the silent hours of night, the tears of my old 
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affection for her wetted my pillow. But I schooled 
myself to fulfil her last request. * Dear Tibby/ 
she had written, ' do think charitably of me. Try 
to remember only the best of me.' And in a great 
degree I succeeded in doing as she had asked me. 
I habitually, when recalling her, compelled myself 
to think of all that was sweetest and most beautiful 
in our life at Farnham Cobb, — the old far-off time 
when she used nightly to kneel at my knees, and 
turning up her six-year old face to me pray to 
* Our Father, who art in heaven ;' the day when 
she was confirmed ; the sacred morning on which 
she for the first time took the sacrament ; the efforts 
she had made to subdue her too impetuous temper ; 
the solemn purpose she had formed to be a woman 
worthy to be Julian's wife ! It was on such points 
in her life and character that I resolutely mused. 
And to my doing so I very much attribute a 
pleasant and most cheering hope (which grew up 
within me till it amounted to a sense of certainty) 
that one day she would return to me again, and be 
my own Etty, and join with me in daily supplication 
to Our Father to preserve us from evil. 

It did not occur to me, till long after all occa- 
sion for such comfort had ceased, that this hope 
was granted to me by the Heavenly Mercy as a 
support to my weakness, and a* refreshment in my 
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sharpest moments of dejection. I therefore never 
thanked God for it then — as I do now. 

By degrees this sweet anticipation so coloured 
my entire life, that on New Year's Days, when I 
reflected on the past year and looked forward to 
the coming one, I used to wonder if that opening 
year were the one in which my confidence would 
be justified. And I used to say, ' Oh, dear Father, 
if it seem good to Thee, let Etty come home ere this 
year be done.' By ' home ' I meant my embrace. 
That was the home I had to offer her. 

Thus I had more content than I can well make 
the reader understand. 

But in other ways I found peace. Fortunately 
my private grief did not embitter me. I saw so 
clearly that my sorrow was exceptional, — that it 
was in no way whatever an indication, as to the 
ordinary distribution of tribulation in this world. 
And in enabling me to see this, God showed signal 
care for me. When I had fairly recognised the 
fact that a preponderance of happiness was the 
rule of human life, my exceptional sorrow became 
greatly less. It would ill become me, who have 
been so singularly blessed, to speak in a self- 
suflScient way about my own experiences, or to 
imply that any portion of the suffering of those 
who were once my fellow-sufferers is due to fault of 
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theirs ; but with earnest and unobtrusive sympathy 
I suggest to the unhappy of the earth, that they 
should strive to look beyond their individual trials, 
and not permit grief to discolour their vision. For 
myself I know the great comfort I derived, in my 
retreat in Marchioness Street, from meditating on 
the happiness from which I was cut off; and I am 
sure that if God had not led me to do so, I should 
have been far more sad. For mere pleasure I 
rarely went beyond the precincts of the hospital, 
save at night, — and then, only for a walk up and 
down the pavement, or for a saunter in Gray's Inn 
Garden, all by myself; but whenever I did so, I 
relished the sight of happiness. I enjoyed seeing 
the little children at close of day, playing on their 
fathers' and mothers' knees in the shops of Lamb's 
Conduit Street, and Red Lion Street. I said, 
* Heaven bless you ! I wish I might go with you !' 
when a carriage full of bright girls, in evening 
dress, bound for the ball-room or the theatre, passed 
me in the street. And a favourite diversion of 
mine, when my day's work was over, and my little 
patients were all asleep in the wards, was to get a 
healthy, happy English novel — descriptive of joy- 
ful home life —and forget the world in its pages. 

My sorrow varied very much in intensity. 
It came upon my soul in distinct tides with re- 
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gularly recurrent paroxysms, even as fever makes 
its war on the body, or pain wracks the nerves. 
But fortunately the Power, that presided over my 
rising up and my lying down, taught me how to 
take a philosophic view of my case, and to treat 
my mental affliction judiciously. Whenever my 
grief had strongest possession of me, I fixed my 
thoughts with more than ordinary resolution on 
the little nameless duties of the day. Instead of 
looking within myself, at every idle moment, I 
looked out of myself at the clock, and said, ' An- 
other twenty minutes and Dr. Merrion will be 
here,' or ' Ten minutes hence Mr. Giles, the sur- 
geon, will want the new bandages,^ or I found out 
I must hasten down into the kitchen and look after 
the soup, or bustle about and see that tea and 
evening meal for the convalescents should not be a 
moment after the appointed time. If I were asked 
what, above all other mundane conditions, I most 
desire for those who labour and are heavily laden 
with sorrow, I should answer, — that they may 
have, each day of their lives, an endless succession 
of trivial offices to discharge ; offices the perform- 
ance of which requires no great mental strain, but 
compels the actor in some measure to forget his or 
her own self. 

This was one way in which duty comforted me. 
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But I had another solace fJpom duty. 

A faithful discharge of my appointed tasks 
saved me from a sense of isolation amidst the dense 
multitudes of my fellow-creatures, — spared me that 
most dreary, and dismal, and torpifying convic- 
tion which those groan under who (without plea- 
sures to divert them) stand in the court of their 
own consciences accused of utter uselessness in the 
great human family. From such a benumbing 
consciousness, my humble toil saved me ; and at 
the times when the blackest tides were rolling over 
me, I could always say at night — whilst I lay 
awake without power to sleep — ' When it is day- 
light I shall be happier, for then I shall have 
more work to do. I know my work is needed. 
And so I will go on as I have begun — till Etty 
comes home/ 

I had yet another solace from duty, — and, next 
to a secret hope that my patient labour was a 
service acceptable to my Saviour, it was the greatest 
of all the various consolations so derived. 

I slowly made friends amongst the fathers and 
mothers of the sick children. Months after their 
babes had been restored to health or placed in the 
grave, some of them would call upon me, — to tell 
me how the sick child restored was prospering, or 
how the sick child taken to heaven was re- 
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membered. And thus it came to pass also that 
when I went into Lamb's Conduit Street, or Red 
Lion Street, or Theobald's Road, to make pur- 
chases of articles necessary for the hospital, I 
seldom returned home without a smile and a hearty 
word. 

The lesson of the rose had come home to me, — 
' There is no lot in life, so stem, and cold, and 
hard, but it has somewhere a warm and secret 
corner in which human affection can blossom.' 

Dear, dear grandfather, — your words proved 
true ! 



CHAPTER IV. 



HYDE PARK. 



The July to which the reminiscences of the three 
preceding chapters have more than once pointed 
was a month in which I suffered much bodily m- 
disposition, consequent on heat and fatigue. I was 
so much more pale and thin than it was my wont 
to be, that people began to cheer me with sympa- 
thetic assurances that I looked very ill indeed. 
' What a white, ghostly sort of person your head- 
nurse is !' I overheard a lady from the west-end of 
the town (paying a visit of charity to the hospital) 
say to Dr. Merrion, who, much to my relief, replied 
(though he did not know I was within ear-shot), 
' Never mind that, she is a capital matron.' And 
the next day the kind physicig.n said to me in his 
soft winning voice, ' Don't you think. Miss Tree, a 
change of air and scene would do you good ? Now 
my wife is staying with her children at Brighton. 
She has a large house there, and would be delighted 
to receive you as her visitor. Do get into the 
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coach, and make a trip to Brighton. The sea- 
breeze would put colour into your cheeks.' I told 
the considerate doctor what I thought of his invita- 
tion, but I declined to avail myself of it, saying 
that London had been a good friend to me for 
eight years, and I did not wish to lay my tem- 
porary lassitude to its charge. 

The next day, Mr. Kover, the house-surgeon 
(a fine-hearted young man who had recently en- 
tered the hospital, after completing his course of 
study at St. Bartholomew's) attacked me on the 
same subject in a difierent, but not less cordial 
manner. 

* I say. Miss Tree,' observed the young surgeon, 
' it '11 never do for you to get out of health. Dr. 
Merrion tells me you won't leave town ; but any- 
how you ought to take the change of a cheerful 
walk in the bright quarters of the town every day. 
I am like you in not thinking very highly of the 
country — but I couldn't get on, if I never stirred 
out of this dingy old street. You ought to take an 
omnibus up to Hyde Park, and give your head 
and lungs a holiday under the green trees. You'll 
hardly know you are breathing when you get 
there, — the atmosphere at the West-end is so much 
more clear and pure than it is here.' 

It was quite a new thought to me. 

TOL. II. P 
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Hyde Park, — sunny, green, and full of gay 
equipages ! 

* Mr. Rover,' I said, * 111 take your advice. On 
Monday next I'll get into an omnibus, and ride up 
to Hyde Park.' 

' Bravo, — you're a sensible woman, Miss Tree. 
If you'll allow me I'll put on my best hat and coat, 
and escort you/ 

' No/ I answered, * that would obviate the pur- 
pose of the trip. I want to get out of the way 
of everything that can put me in mind of 
Marchioness Street, of which you are a part.' 

The good-natured young man laughed heartily 
at my thus declining his company, and left me 
with an exhortation I should any-how carry out 
ray resolution. 

Hyde Park ! — I had been eight years in London, 
and had never seen either Hyde Park, or Regent's 
Park, or St. James's Park, or Regent Street, or 
Westminster Abbey, or St. Paul's Cathedral. The 
streets and squares in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Marchioness Street were the extent of my 
ordinary perambulations. Holborn I had strayed 
into about half a dozen times ; and lately, by the 
friendship of the keeper of the northern gate of 
Gray's Inn, I had frequently enjoyed a walk, 
after dark, in Bacon's avenue, in the Gray's Inn 
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Gardens. I of course was not altogether ignorant 
of the places I have just mentioned as having 
never seen, for I had read of them in books and 
newspapers, — and years ago I had heard Mr. 
Gurley describe them, when Etty and I had 
planned a vacation excursion to the metropolis. 
' Is it possible,' I can imagine some of my readers 
exclaiming, ' that a well-educated woman, having 
health and a certain amount of liberty, can have 
lived eight years in London, in this nineteenth 
century, without having ever seen Hyde Park ?' 
Is it possible ? Oh, my dear friends, there are far 
stranger things, and nearer to your own doors than 
Marchioness Street, that you know nothing of! 

The omnibus dropt me at the corner of the 
Edgeware Road, and entering the park I looked 
on a scene — far finer than anything I had antici- 
pated would reward my enterprise. The noble 
mansions, the trees, the water, and the expanse of 
green ! The astonishment and the gladness caused 
by what I saw, made tears come into my eyes. It 
was such a contrast to Marchioness Street ! That 
I should have lived so many years in London, and 
know nothing of it but my own quarter ! I asked 
a gentleman my way to the * Duke of Wellington's 
house.' He smiled at my inquiry (doubtless think- 
ing it strange that I had not called it ' Apsley 
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House '), and walked with me for a hundred yards 
to a point where he could direct my attention to 
the windows, covered with wire fences. Then the 
gentleman left me, and I paced to-and-fro, gazing 
at the Duke's house, and recalling how Julian 
Gower (as school-boy and young man) never passed 
through London without looking at the residence 
of the Pater Patriae. 

The season, which had been a long one, was near 
its end ; but there were still many grand people in 
town, and fortunately for me it was just the hour 
when the aristocracy were accustomed to ride and 
drive in the park. Carriages of every description 
rolled by me in every direction, and equestrians ^ 
(ladies as well as gentlemen) on sleek blood horses, 
that reminded me of Mr. Petersham's stud at 
Laughton Abbey, passed before me. 

I spent an hour in gazing at the brilliant equi- 
pages, the well-dressed pedestrians, and all the 
features of the gay, inspiriting exhibition, when I 
retired from the foot-path ^hich runs round the 
point where the Achilles stands, and seated myself 
on a wooden bench under the trees, where I had 
a command of the scene on three sides of me. 

It was with difficulty that I could persuade 
myself that demure and dingy Tibby Tree, the 
matron of the Hospital for Sick Children, was 
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really looking at the bright objects and noble 
people before her, and was not in a dream. It did 
really cross my mind, that from causes either 
within me or without me, I was the victim of an 
illusion. And this feeling came back with greater 
strength when I saw a lady pass before me, and 
look at me with an unmistakeable expression of 
recognition and surprise, and then pass on. 

She was tall, slight, rather well-looking, dressed 
richly, but with striking plainness, in silk of that 
neutral tint which milliners call ' slight ' or * half ' 
mourning. It was evident that she was a hdy^ — 
I mean by that, a member of the gentle and polite 
classes. Her whole style told me this ; — her elegant 
figure and graceful walk, the faultless taste of her 
attire, and the benignant composure of her face, 
which was her least attractive point. And she knew 
me ! Who could she be ? Eight years ago I 
had left Laughton, so that I might live where no 
one would know me, and since that time I had 
never, to my knowledge, been seen by any person 
acquainted with my early history. The time was 
when the unknown lady's recognition of me would 
have troubled me ; but I had in part outgrown my 
morbid fear of observation. 

Two or three minutes elapsed and the lady 
returned, as before with no companion, either of 
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her own or a menial rank. I watched her as she 
approached, and decided that she could not be 
more than my own age, however well she bore her 
years. Of course, with all the advantages of toilet, 
she looked much younger than I. This time she 
did not pass me, but coming straight to the bench 
on which I was sitting, took a seat by my side. 

^ This is a pleasant change for you, after the 
confinement and toil of the hospital,' she said, in a 
soft and conciliating manner. 

^ Why,' I answered, starting, as it flashed upon 
me that I had seen her on a previous day, * I saw 
you last Sunday evening in Marchioness Street ; 
you passed down the street twice, and each time 
you passed you looked up at the Hospital for 
Sick Children.' 

* Yes — and I saw the matron sitting at one of 
the windows of '' Grace Temple," ' was the answer, 
made with all possible composure. 

* I wondered how you came there,' I observed. 
*0h,' she replied, carelessly, 'I have often 

heard of the place ; indeed, my name is on your 
list of subscribers, and I thought last Sunday even- 
ing I should like to see the outside of the hospital, 
although I had never penetrated into its interior.' 

We continued our conversation. Partly in 
answer to her inquiries and partly without solicita- 
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tion, and simply because I liked her aspect and 
first address, I gave her a little insight into my 
mode of life in the institution which her purse 
helped to maintain. I told her that it was my 
first visit to the park in the whole course of my 
life, and that though I had been for six years 
matron of the hospital, I very rarely went beyond 
the immediate neighbourhood of Marchioness 
Street. She asked me if I did not find my exist- 
ence cheerless in so desolate a place, and I replied 
in the negative ; then she inquired, with a sort of 
fine-lady bewonderment (which I thought affected 
and not natural to her), how I could endure such 
an employment as I had there, and yet speak of it 
contentedly ; to which rather ill-judged remark I 
responded simply that I liked the employment 
* because the duties were congenial to my tastes.' 

* That's good,' she said, with a satisfied air, to 
this answer ; ' contentment is a great thing. You 
would do good work if you would manage to impart 
some of your serenity to the grand people who take 
the air here, and would die of fright if they were 
even driven through your gloomy street' 

' They seem very happy,' I answered. 

* Do they ?' she answered sharply, yet not scoff- 
ingly, but rather with a womanly sadness. ' Surely 
they don't strike you as happy ! Their carriages 
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and horses and servants have a holiday aspect, and 
their clothes are delicate as wedding garments ; but 
they are miserable enough/ 

* I would rather not think them so,' I answered. 
*Why?' 

* Because to do so would pain me. Before you 
passed me here the first time, I was sitting in the 
midst of visions of their happiness. When I saw 
a young girl drive by, with her mother by her side, 
and a gentleman of an age suitable for her husband 
in the carriage on the seat opposite to her, I said, 
** She'll be bride soon." When a carriage full of 
young children, under the care of a lady, went 
by, I said, " What a happy mother ! how full of 
gladness she must be with those lovely children I'* 
If I were to accept your doctrine I couldn'^t 
do this.' 

* No. You would think how the young girl was 
scheming, and fawning, and pretending, and lying 
('tis a rough word for a lady's lips) with smiles and 
soft speeches, to catch a rich husband, who would 
sign her a cheque with the right hand for every 
kiss she gave him, as he did so, on the left cheek. 
You'd think how the lovely children were only 
gamesters and coquettes, knaves and flirts — dis- 
guised by infancy.' 

* Do not speak so,' I answered. * Your gentle 
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voice contradicts your words. Should I be better, 
or the world better, if I put faith in them. 

* 'Tis best to take true views of life.* 

* Every view of life,' I answered, * is an ideal 
that in some way or other is contradicted by the 
world's practice. But the view of life, which is at 
the same time best and nearest to truth, is the ideal 
formed from an observation of what good people 
try to be in their best moments.' 

* Such an ideal would lead those who cherish it 
into grave mistakes.' 

* Oh, madam,' I answered, gravely, * a woman 
shouldn't say so.' 

I did not wish to exchange more words with her. 
I felt that we were ill-matched companions ; and 
for all that her voice was so silver sweet, and her 
eyes were powerful with earnest gentleness, I feared 
that her life was tainted with a poison that was in- 
fectious. So I looked — as though I did not care 
to look at her again. 

' Come,' she said, * I'll tell you a story of real 
life, and you shall say how it fits in with your ideal. 
Had you been here two years since, at this hour of 
almost any day in the summer months, you would 
have seen a more lovely girl by far than any you 
have seen this day. She would have appeared be- 
fore you riding on a black or white horse (she rode 
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them on alternate days, when she did not drive a 
phaeton drawn by a pair of cream-coloured ponies), 
and as she approached you, you would have seen 
the noblest of the land raise their hats and bow 
profoundly to her. As her glossy horse passed you, 
daintily stepping or lightly caracoling, champing its 
bit and throwing about its silky tail after the flies ; 
and as the girl with a radiant sfrile of trustful in- 
nocence returned the deferential salutations which 
greeted her on all sides, you, with your blind faith 
and unsophisticated credulity, would have said, 
" That sweet girl is born of a noble house ; purity 
without stain, sacred love, divine mercy have set 
their seals upon her brow ; — thrice happy the man of 
proud lineage and ancient honours who can win her 
for a wife !" Now I'll give you the reverse of the 
picture. I'll recount that fair girl's history.' 

I knew that she was bent on shocking me with a 
revelation of crime ; I could not (though I dreaded 
the coming narrative as a child might dread the 
blows of an unkind nurse) implore her to spare me. 
There was a fascination in her voice that forbade 
interruption, — ay, more; a fascination that made 
me, even in my dread, wish for the anguish she was 
about to inflict. 

' The girl was born and educated in the country. 
She and her sister were the orphan grand-daughters 
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of a worthy old clergyman, who educated theiu 
tenderly and in all respects as girls of their rank of 
life stiould be educated. When the old man died, 
the girls were left poor ; but they were able to earn 
a comfortable livelihood, without any sacrifice of 
those notions of dignity to which they had been 
reared. They set up a school in a little country 
town, and prospered in their calling; the sound 
good sense of the elder sister (who was, as I have 
been told, a plain little body) and the graceful at- 
tractions of the beautiful sister (about whom I am 
going to tell you) forming a good combination of 
qualities for commercial purposes. The beautiful 
sister was engaged to a young man in her own 
rank of life, — a young man holding some sort of 
agency in foreign parts, whether in America, or 
China, or elsewhere, I cannot say. He has been 
described to me as a young man altogether superior 
to the common herd of young men. On both sides 
it was an engagement of love. He had no money, 
the girl no prospects ; but they hoped, as inexpe- 
rienced lovers are wont to hope, that a few years, 
spent in waiting and working, would terminate in 
their wedding. Do I tire you ? Would you like 
to hear more ?' 

' You know I am listening,' I said hoarsely, my 
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heart thumping against my breast, and almost chok- 
ing me. 

* Adjoining to the town where the sisters had 
their school was a great county-house, on the en- 
largement and decoration of which a vain parvenu 
spent the thousands his beggared descendants now 
sorely need. This house was visited, as such 
houses are, by what simple folk term " distin- 
guished society ;" and " the distinguished society " 
having nothing better to do in the country, amused 
themselves with petting and flattering the village 
school-mistresses who lived at the park gate, in a 
picturesque cottage omee. Amongst this distin- 
guished society was an officer in the Indian army, 
who carried the game so far as to swear he loved 
the pretty sister, with her innocent face and golden 
hair. Well, what do you think she did ? Told 
her magnificent suitor that her hand was already 
disposed of? Said him " nay," because womanly 
honour and duty, as well as affection, precluded 
her from returning his passion ? No such thing I 
He was a member of " distinguished society," was 
reputed to be wealthy. A fig for her lover in 
foreign parts ! She put herself in the hands of 
" the oflScer " (poor doll ! — the title tickled her I 
The young man in foreign parts was only "a 
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clerk "), and he treated her as she deserved to be 
treated. She had thrown the " clerk " aside with- 
out compunction ; and when it answered his pur- 
pose to do so, the distinguished officer and member 
of "high society" threw her aside just as con- 
temptuously. Possibly the man offered to marry 
her, but if so, he didn't fulfil his promise ; and in 
due course, when he had grown tired of his toy, he 
went back to India, where he has become a hero. 
But the sweet innocent child knew how to console 
herself. She established herself in town, and com- 
menced a career of unblushing sin — of triumphant 
wickedness — such as I cannot reflect upon without 
giving utterance to the indignant contempt which a 
woman feels when she witnesses the shame of her 
sex. As I told you, when that creature, with her 
innocent smiles, and her waxen face, and her blue 
eyes, rode or drove her ponies in the park, at least 
one half of the world rendered her more respect 
than the same beauty united to virtue could ever 
have commanded. How does my story fit in with 
your ideal T 

I did not reply to the cruel question ; but look- 
ing into the lady's face I said, * Where is that poor 
girl ? Take me to her. The sight of me would 
make her repent.' 

* I lead you to her ! Bless me, I have no notion 
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where she is. I have been talking of two years 
since. She had already been a feature of the park 
for a season. Two summers are a long life for 
such butterflies. Last summer she did not make 
her appearance, and this year all the proud nobles, 
who used to raise their hats to her, have forgotten 
that such a character ever engaged their attention. 
She has gone down the stream. The current of 
fashionable frivolity quickly bore the frail airy 
vessel of her beauty over these shining waters. 
Dancing to and fro she left her patrician admirers ; 
borne on to her appointed end, she is now perhaps 
sailing over a less translucent portion of the stream, 
which ever grows more murky and impure, more 
covered with unwholesome scum, and more thickly 
populated with unsightly objects, as it approaches 
nearer to that dead, silent, motionless sea to which 
it flows — merrily enough at first, but very slug- 
gishly at last. Perhaps her voyage is already at 
an end. Possibly her cockle-shell of a boat went 
down beneath the scum of the river, or is lying at 
the bottom of the dead, and silent, and motionless 
sea of corruption !' 

I heard no more of her words. She continued 
to speak ; but the strain of her utterances, mingled 
with the strain of sound caused by the hollow 
rumble of the roiling carriages, and with the breeze 
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fluttering the leaves above us, so that not one word 
of them could be separated from the confused mur- 
mur. Then objects flitted quickly before my eyes, 
and came back, and danced round me. The car- 
riages, and horses, and riders, and prattling pedes- 
trians, had the appearance of surrounding me and 
doing something with me. 

The next fact I remember of that day's proceed- 
ings, was being lifted out of a carriage in Mar- 
chioness Street, and being conveyed up the wide 
staircase of ' Grace Temple ' to my bedroom. 

On quite coming to myself all that I could learn 
from the hospital nurses was that I had fainted in 
Hyde Park, and that a lady, who was passing at 
the time, and knew where I lived, had brought me 
home in her carriage. The nurse, who had opened 
the door of the hospital to admit me, had endea- 
voured to make the lady state her name, by ob- 
serving that ' Miss Tree would, when she " came 
round," like to know the name of the lady to whom 
she was indebted for her kindness.* But this mode 
of interrogation was met by the lady with crushing 
frankness. *No; I don't mean to give you my 
name, because I don't wish either you or Miss Tree 
to know it.' This was the lady's answer. 

The nurses described the lady as tall, and 
slight, and well-looking, — dressed in silk, which 
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had the aspect of half-mourning. I was uncon- 
scious when the carriage stopped in Marchioness 
Street, but I had * come to myself on being lifted 
out of the vehicle. On hearing that I had opened 
my eyes, and recovered possession of my faculties, 
the lady (who had entered the hospital before I 
* came to ') took an immediate departure, without 
again looking at me. It struck the nurses that the 
lady wished to avoid being recognised by me. 

This was all the nurses could tell me ; and con- 
sequently I was left in doubt as to whether the 
lady who had accompanied me from Hyde Park to 
Marchioness Street was the same lady with whom 
I had talked under the trees. 



CHAPTER V. 



CLUSTER-TATTING. 



I DID not repeat my excursion to Hyde Park. 
The murky neighbourhood of Marchioness Street 
was the proper quarter for me. 

It never occurred to me to question For a mo- 
ment whether the strange lady, who had accosted 
me near Apsley House, had been speaking of my 
sister, or of another girl ; so certain was I that 
Etty, and no one else, had been the object of por- 
traiture. If I felt doubt on any point connected 
with the mysterious interview, it was on the ques- 
tion whether the lady knew she was telling the 
history of my dear lost child to that same lost 
child's sister. The lady was a subscriber to the 
hospital, and as such of course had a copy of the 
annual report of the Committee, regularly trans- 
mitted to her. My name of * Tabitha Tree ' 
always appeared in the list of the officers and 
servants attached to the institution. It was there- 
fore in all probability known to the lady who was 

YOL. II. Q 
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so familiar with the misdeeds and shame of * An- 
nette Tree/ It was true, she had said nothing 
which demonstrated she knew either my name, or 
that of the wretched girl whose course she had so 
forcibly described. It was also more than probable 
that Etty on leaving Laughton had desisted from 
using her own name. * But,' I said to myself, when 
I had summed these and many other similar points 
of consideration, * what does it matter, whether I 
am recognised or not ? The reputation I have 
earned here will shield me from unkind criticism ; 
and I hive outlived the feelings which once con- 
fused my ideas of misfortune and shame/ 

But though I said this, I did not send my 
proper address to Mr. and Mrs. Gurley. A secre- 
tive habit is perhaps the strongest and most incur- 
able of all habits ; and consequently, now that a 
sense of humiliation and disgrace no longer com- 
pelled me to hide myself from observation, I still 
wished to run as few chances as possible of being 
unearthed by my old friends of the corn-country. 

After all, the painful intelligence communicated 
by the lady in Hyde Park was only a vivid picture 
of what I had myself for years vaguely imagined. 
I had long regarded my sister as erring ; and the 
lady's narrative had proved to me that my opinion 
was correct. It eflfected, however, something 
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more. It raised in my breast a feeling that the 
time was fast approaching when Etty would come 
home to me. Two years before, she had taken 
her last rides in the park. Since then she had 
vanished from those bright scenes of her butterfly 
triumph, and fallen into more obscure, if not less 
reprehensible, ways. To use the lady's simile, the 
poor child's frail bark of beauty had gone lower 
down the stream ; but my certain confidence (God 
be praised !) still remained unshaken, that it would 
neither sink beneath the scum of the murky river, 
nor drop down irrecoverably in the silent, motion- 
less sea. Hope whispered to me that ere the year 
ended, my darling would come home. 

I recovered my strength without going out of 
town, but when my vigour had returned I still 
sorely needed mental composure. I became rest- 
less, unable to sleep at night, subject to sudden 
startings, and liable to fancy myself addressed or 
even touched, when there was no one near to accost 
or lay hand upon me. I went more frequently to 
walk in the Gray's Inn Gardens, not so much for 
the quiet and solitude of Bacon's avenue, as for a 
passing word with the keeper of the north gate. 
This keeper of the north gate of Gray's Inn was 
a great fiiend of mine. His only child — an un- 
happy little cripple — had died in the Hospital 
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for Sick Children, and he cherished a lively grati- 
tude to me for what he called * my goodness to his 
little un.' He was a sober married man, and ad- 
vanced in years. The lost child, indeed, had been 
a child of his old age, and as such had been beloved. 
The honest man was my letter-receiver ; and when- 
ever I wished for a quiet walk after dark, I used 
to tap at his door, and get him to open the iron 
gate, in the railings intervening between his lodge 
and Raymond Buildings, and let me into the Inn 
Gardens. Often with the moon and stars shining 
clear above the tops of the trees, or with a 
sharp blustrous wind tossing the black clouds, 
and driving them one above another, have I walked 
in those gardens, — whilst the light of the barristers' 
lamps and candles illumining the windows of Veru- 
lum Buildings and Raymond Buildings, gave me a 
feeling of security ! 

Why didn't Etty write ? Surely there must be 
a letter in the North Lodge, from Laughton, 
enclosing one sent to me there by my darling I 
Surely there must, although there was none three 
nights back. I would step round to Gray's Inn 
after the convalescent children were in bed, and 
ask my friend the porter if he hadn't a letter. 
Of course the porter would have gladly brought 
my letters to the hospital ; but to permit him to 
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do SO, would have jarred against that secretive 
habit which had become a second nature to me. 
If I tried to give the reader a just idea of this 
pecuharity which had been forced upon me by cir- 
cumstances, I should fail ; so I will not allude to 
it again, but only say that it was well displayed by 
my always going to the porter for my letters, instead 
of allowing him to bring them to me in Great 
Marchioness Street. 

* Have you a letter ?' I used to ask my receiver, 
when he answered my tap. 

* No, madam/ the ordinary answer would be ; 
* sorry lam there is no letter; but there's the garden.' 

As I returned from my walk in the garden, and 
passed the night porter's lodge on my way home, 
I usually found him on the look-out for me — smok- 
ing a pipe. If it was a fine night, without clouds 
or wind, the simple fellow would make some 
remark to the effect that ^ it was a sweet night for 
him to smoke his pipe and think about '*the little 
'un " in ;' or if it was a rough, blustrous night, he 
would say *the wind screamed and racketed so 
round the comers that he could not think of the 
little un .' Once I asked him if the noise outside the 
gates in King's Koad and Gray's Inn Lane did not 
disturb his meditations on *the httle 'un,' when he 
answered, *No, not in the least, for **the little 
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'un " was always very partial to the roar of the 
streets, maintaining that it closely resembled the 
music of a church-oi^an/ These were our only 
topics, and almost our only sentences of conversa- 
tion ; but they kept us good friends and congenial 
companions for several years. 

But the letter never came. 

No. It never came. 

My longing was answered in another fashion. 

In the November following my memorable ex- 
cursion to Hyde Park, a patient was admitted into 
the hospital, under circumstances which caused the 
Committee considerable excitement. It was a part 
of my duties to receive the children, admitted on 
reception mornings, and make an entry in the 
hospital register of certain particulars concerning 
each new patient. The ceremony and forms of 
admission were these. On the Tuesday of each 
week (which was * the receiving day ') every poor 
person wishing to place a sick child in the hospital, 
had to appear with the invalid and an ^ admission 
order ' signed by a governor (each subscriber of two 
guineas was a governor, and was entitled to sign 
six * admission orders ' per annum). One of the 
phys'cians then examined the applicant for ad- 
mission, and on finding him or her a fit subject 
for medical or surgical treatment in the wards, 
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counter-signed the order of admission. On this, 
the patient was entitled to all the benefits of 
the institution ; and I had to enter in the college 
register such patient's name, age, parentage, 
residence of parents, and the name of the recom- 
mending governor, together with an inventory of 
the clothes worn by the patient at the date . of 
admission. I had also to make the mother or re- 
sponsible friend of each child (depositing such child 
in the hospital) sign a printed form, engaging to 
remove the child promptly on receiving a notice 
from me to do so, and also engaging, in case of 
death, to provide the child with suitable interment. 
The reader is now in a position to understand 
the following entry in the Hospital Register for 
Indoor Patients : — 

Patient, No. 1766. 

Name, Alfred Jourdain. 

Age, Six years and nine months. 

Sex, Male. 

Parentage, Mother dead. Father, Robert Jourdain, a shoe- 
maker with irregular employment ; residing at 4, Lisson Court, 
Nsw Road. 

Name of Rec(ymmending Oovemor. Miss Grace Temple. 

Natne and Address of Person deposit- \ Anna Harney, the 
inj the Child (adding, if possible, the rela- I Grandmother of the 
tim of such 'person to the child) and v child; residing at 4, 
eniaging to provide, in case of Death, for I Lisson Court, New 
its interm^ent, J Road, 

Inventory of Articles of Clothing, brought by Alfred Jourdain 
into the Hospital for Sick Children. 
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1. A cap. 

2. A coat of black and white check stuff. 

3. A linen shirt. 

4. A pair of trowsers of the same material as the coat. 
6. A pair of cotton socks. 

6. One boot. 

7. A woollen comforter for the neck. 

The words in Italics constituted the ordinairy 
printed form of the Hospital Register Book. The 
words, filling up the vacant spaces of the form, 
were in my hand-writing. 

I was present in the receiving-room when Alfred 
Jourdain (Indoor Patient No. 1766) was brought 
into the apartment, by Anna Harney — a stout, 
dirty, coarse, harsh-looking woman. Dr. Merrion 
had already^spent two hours of his valuable time in 
examining applicants for admission, and prescribing 
for out-patients; and he, as well as I, supposed 
his morning's work over, when this Anna Harney 
entered with the child in her arms, swaddled in a 
thick shawl. The name affixed to her order of ad- 
mission immediately attracted Dr. Merrion's atten- 
tion, for though Miss Grace Temple had so greatly 
benefited the hospital she had never before sent a 
patient to it. At length however she had transmitted 
to us one in a bad plight. Although he was a>- 
proaching the close of his seventh year, the child was 
as diminutive as many children only three or f oir 
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years old. The thin face, with all the curves of 
healthy childhood straightened out so as to give 
acute angles at the chin, the no^e, the cheek, and 
jawbones ; the nervous watchful eyes having in 
their prodigious pupils an expression of pathetic 
earnestness ; the pink flush in the centre of his 
pallid cheeks ; the dry lips, and the bowed frame, 
gave the particulars of the child's state to the most 
casual observers. Dr. Merrion took his stethoscope, 
and having listened for a few seconds to the child's 
breathing, said with a glance that I knew well how 
to interpret, ^ Acute Tuberculosis — Miss Tree. 
Far advanced. You must manage to give the 
child a bed.' Though neither the sick child nor 
Anna Harney had a glimpse of the doctor's real 
communication, I understood him to say, just as 
plainly as if he had said so in the most explicit 
words, — * This poor little boy is suffering from the 
pulmonary consumption of young children. He'll 
be dead in a few days. As we cannot by any 
possibility do him any good, I would rather not 
admit him, for the fatal termination of his hope- 
less case will help to swell our mortality list, and 
frighten the public. But I must admit him, — for, 
look, he brings Miss Grace Temple's order !' So 
the miserable child was given into my custody ; and 
Anna Harney having engaged to be, in case of his 
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death, responsible for Alfred Jourdain's suitable 
interment, took her departure, just as Dr. Merrion 
ran off to his carriage, to visit his West-end patients. 

In the extract just put before the reader from 
the Hospital Register, he cannot fail to have ob- 
served another remarkable entry, besides the name 
of the recommending governor, — the entry, namely, 
of a linen hi rt amongst the articles of the boy's 
wearing apparel. How came the child possessed 
of a linen shirt f Such a piece of clothing no child 
before him had brought into the institution, from 
the day of its being opened. The shirts of poor 
children are made of the coarsest material ; whereas 
this child had an under-garment of linen of the 
finest texture. What made this circumstance all 
the stranger, was that in other respects the child 
was wretchedly clad. A reference to the inventory 
will satisfy the reader of that. 

The number of new admissions to the wards 
that day was unusually great ; and the nurses were 
proportionately busy, — as it was a rule of the insti- 
tution that no child should be taken into the wards 
where other children were, until it had had a warm 
bath, and (if the precaution seemed necessary) had 
been clothed in fresh raiment supplied by the hos- 
pital. Alfred Jourdain had therefore to lie on a 
couch, warmly covered up, before the waiting-room 
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fire, for more than an hour, ere he could have his 
bath and be put to bed. At length however that 
task was accomplished ; and just about the same 
time, I took up his discarded clothes (in lieu of 
which he was supplied with a flannel jacket and 
night-dress from my stores) and examined them, 
before dscribing them in the register. 

^ Linen^' I said, as my touch recognised the soft 
cool material, so unlike harsh, hot cotton, — *it 
cannot be.' But linen it was ; — filthily begrimed 
and ragged, without a doubt, but still — linen. It 
was already getting dark ; for though there was no 
fog, the month of November was, according to its 
wont, causing the days to close in early. I went 
to the window to examine the little shirt more 
nearly, when I found it was ornamented with a lace 
edging round the lappets. The lace, like the rest 
of the garment, was as black as if it had been just 
taken from a dust-hole ; but it had a stronger effect 
upon me than the linen fabric. It was an edging, 
of the work known amongst ladies as * tatting/ 
As a girl at Farnham Cobb, I had been very fond 
of, and clever in the management of, tatting-work. 
I invented three altogether new patterns, one of 
which was very pretty, and was consequently a 
source of much pride to me. I called it ^ cluster- 
tatting,' because it was made in little bunches or 
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clusters of work done in imitation of the * forget- 
me-not' blossom. * Merciful Heavens!' I ex- 
claimed to myself, ^ this is my work. This is some 
of the cluster-tatting I made for Etty, I did it.' 
Men perhaps will be incredulous as to the pos- 
sibility of a person's recognising her own fancy 
work, after ten or twelve years have elapsed since 
its manufacture. But such incredulity will not be 
shared by women. I knew it was impossible that 
I was mistaken. That was my cluster-tatting, — 
the same that I had invented, and wrought thread 
by thread, and made of most exquisite fineness and 
delicacy, for a New Year's present for Etty. 

How came the poor child, just admitted to the 
hospital with Miss Grace Temple's order, to be 
dressed in a garment so ornamented with the work 
of my fingers ? No, it could not be ! It was im- 
possible ! 

Hastening to the ward in which I had ordered 
a bed to be prepared for the child, I sought him 
out, and subjected him to a searching scrutiny. 

* Why do you look so, ma'am ?' the little fellow 
said. * I have done nothing wrong.' 

I kissed him, and comforting him with the as- 
surance that I believed him to be a very good boy, 
I knelt down by his bed-side, and spoke to him — 
enticing him to confide in me. 
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^ Have you any brothers and sisters, dear?' I asked. 

* No,' he said, shaking his head ; ^ no brothers 
and sisters, — only grandmother.' 

^ Have you always lived in Lisson Court ?' 

* Oh — no — not always ; but a long time. Since 
mamma died. When she was alive I didn't live 
in Lisson Court.' 

It was strange the child should talk of his mamma 
and his ^^nAmother. 

^ Where did you live ? Can you recollect the 
name of the place ?' 

* No,' he answered, shaking his head wearily ; 
* but it was not Lisson Court.' 

* Was it in the country,' I inquired. 

* The country,' he repeated. ^ Where is the coun- 
try, ma'am ? I don't know where the country is.' 

^ It's where the green trees and the flowers are.' 

^ Oh,' he exclaimed, a smile of intelligence and 
triumph — the saddest child's smile I have ever 
witnessed — crossing his wan face, and sharpening 
all its numerous acute angles, * you mean the square. 
No, we didn't live in the square.* 

' Had your mamma hair like yours, or was it 
black ?' 

^ I don't remember,' he said, after musing a few 
seconds, ^ but she was very pretty — she was like 
the lady in the theatre, only much prettier.' 
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As he said this he closed his eyes in sheer weari- 
ness, and in two niinutes he was asleep. 

As soon as I saw him fast held by tranquil 
slumber I went down into the kitchen, and having 
transacted my business in that quarter ascended to 
the ward in which he was, bearing a supply of beef- 
tea and wine for him. When I came again to his 
bed- side he was still asleep, his extreme prostration 
having presented him with two hours of unbroken 
repose. I roused him, and gave him some of my 
strong beef-tea and two or three teaspoonfuls of 
wine. ^ Thank you, dear mamma/ he said, after 
taking the refreshment, * I shall be better soon. 
Thank you, mamma.' As he murmured for a 
second time the most sacred human title a child can 
utter, he closed his eyes, and once more was asleep. 

He looked at me again three hours afterwards, 
when I induced him to take some more refresh- 
ment ; and after surveying me in a doubtful, half- 
frightened manner, and after twice thanking me 
for my care, and the nice things I gave him, he 
said, ' Please, ma'am, may I say my prayers ?' 

' Surely, dear child,' I answered. 

On this permission being granted, he coiled his 
limbs up wearily on his bed, and turned round on 
to his knees, and taking hold of my hand, he said 
the same child's prayer which I and Etty (like so 
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many hundreds of thousands of children before and 
after us) used to say. But as a conclusion to his 
supplications he added — ^And, pray God, take 
care of aunt!' 

* Have you only one aunt, dear,' I asked, when 
he laid his head down again on his pillow. 

He evidently did not understand me. 

* Who is your aunt ?' 

^ Z haven't an aunt,' he answered, with his old 
troubled look. 

' Then why do you say, ^* Pray, God, take care 
of aunt !" ' 

' Oh !' he cried, the same sad look of exultant 
intelligence crossing the sharpened features, ' aunt 
isn't mine more than yours. She's the best woman 
that ever lived.' 

* Who taught you that prayer dear,' I asked. 
^ Oh, mamma — to be sure — dear mamma.' 

As the child said this, he raised his little thin 
hand and laid it upon the outside of the coverlet, 
and in another half-minute he was asleep again. 

I had taken charge of that ward for the night, 
and as all the children were asleep, and no one was 
present to disturb me, and I had not already offered 
my nightly service of devotion, I said my prayers 
— kneeling by the little boy's bed, with my hand 
on his. 



CHAPTEK VL 

A TESTIMONIAL OP REGARD. 

The next day Dr. Merrion told me that about ten 
days would in all probability be the extent of 
Alfred Jourdain's sickness and life. Of course he 
could not speak with certainty as to the exact day. 
The child might even live for three weeks or a 
month. But his case was hopeless, and there was 
nothing to be done for him but to keep him as 
comfortable as possible, by means of slight doses 
of stimulants and composing medicines administered 
alternately, with short intervals. 

On Mondays and Fridays the parents and friends 
of sick children were in the habit of visiting them, 
no visitor being admitted into the wards on other 
days without a governor's order. For Friday, 
therefore, I waited impatiently, hoping that Anna 
Harney would visit her grandchild. Friday, how- 
ever came and passed away without Anna Harney 
appearing in Marchioness Street. Perhaps she 
would come on the following Monday, and give me 
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an opportunity of examining her as to the history 
of the tatting, and the wearer thereof. Possibly 
the garment might have been purchased in a lot of 
old clothes ; but however it had come into Alfred 
Jourdain's possession it was a clue, by following 
out which I might discover Etty. Would Anna 
Harney come on Monday ? I could not remain 
quiet, and let the day bring with it its own events. 
It was necessary for me to see Alfred Jourdain's 
grandmother forthwith, so I despatched by the post 
the following note to Anna Hamey — 4, Lisson 
Court J New Mood : — 

* Miss Tree, the matron of the Hospital for Sick 
Children in Marchioness Street, wishes to see Anna 
Harney without delay. Perhaps Anna Harney 
could come to the hospital immediately she re- 
ceives this note.' 

I waited impatiently for the result of this missive, 
but it brought neither the woman, nor answer of 
any kind. When Monday had come to an end, 
and I had not seen the woman, I began to suspect 
that Alfred Jourdain had been left at the hospital 
with a false address. Occasionally, but by no 
means often, we had children left at the hospital 
by persons who never came to see them again, 
giving us all the trouble of transmitting them, on 
their recovery from sickness, to the parish authori- 
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ties, or, on their death, to the grave. Rare a» 
such frauds were, they were still frequent enough 
for us under ordinary circumstances to exercise 
precaution against them. Usually when I felt un- 
certain as to the character of the * responsible ' 
friend, engaging to fetch a child on being summoned 
to do so, I caused a messenger to visit the ' respon- 
sible' friend's address, and inquire about her, and 
report to me the result of his inquiries, before de- 
finitively admitting a new appUcant amongst my 
flock, and dismissing the said ^ responsible friend.' 
The appearance of Anna Harney was by no means 
prepossessing, and would have fiilly justified the 
investigation of suspicion. But the name of the 
recommending governor to the case made inquiry 
out of place, for even if we had suspected a fraud 
was about to be perpetrated on the hospital, the 
Committee would rather have submitted to it than 
have refused an applicant recommended by our 
great benefactress — Miss Grace Temple. 

It would be an abuse of language to say that 
little Alfred Jourdain grew worse. He only passed 
on quickly to his end. Dr. Merrion's prognostica- 
tion was right to a day. On the conclusion of the 
tenth day after his admission he expired. During 
those ten days I scarcely closed my eyes to sleep. 
It was my custom to walk at all hours of the night 
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noiselessly about the wards of * The Doctor ' and 
* Grace Temple,' passing in review the lines of little 
cots containing my patients, slowly climbing the 
enormous staircases of polished and dark-brown 
oak, and pausing for rest in the corners of the cold 
marble-floored halls or long passages, — to watch 
the Venuses, and Graces, and Satyrs that varie- 
gated the vast windows through which the moon- 
light streamed, or the unsteady street-lamps sent a 
flickering illumination. The nurses on night-duty 
were, therefore, accustomed to see me moving 
about at alj hours. Some of them believed that I 
never slept. They had grounds for such an opinion 
during the ten last days and nights of — (Case, 
1766 ; — Tuberculosis.) 

Whenever the poor child slept, I left him. 
Whenever he opened his eyes, I saw their lids 
unclose. Most of his lime was spent in tranquil 
slumber ; and during his brief periods of compara- 
tive consciousness he took quietly and gratefully 
the nourishment and medicines offered to him — 
more often than not, thinking he received them 
from the hands of his mamma. When he was 
more completely roused he would recognise me, 
thanking me for my goodness to him, and talking 
in his usual soft, plaintive, weary fashion of his 
dear dead mamma, — who was so much prettier 
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than ' the lady at the theatre/ Morning and night 
he coiled his little feeble, languid limbs up, and 
(as on the first night after his admission) keeping a 
bold (at the same time so firm and so frail) of my 
hand, repeated those — old, old prayers. Such was 
the life of little Alfred Jourdain until the end 
came. 

' Oh, ma'am,' the little fellow said to me on the 
evening of the tenth day, * I can see mamma, and 
I can see heaven. It's all lamps and music. It's 
like a theatre/ 

They were his last words. 

Ere another hour had ended he knew more than 
the wisest, and strongest, and most powerful of this 
world. He was in a land brighter than any * theatre,' 
and was surrounded by forms more lovely than any 
' lady at the theatre ' he had seen during his sad 
life. 

By early dawn the next morning I sent the hos- 
pital messenger to Lisson Court for Anna Harney. 
The man returned, as I expected would be the 
case, with the announcement that no such persons 
as Anna Harney and Eobert Jourdain were known 
of in that court. It was as I suspected. The child 
had been deserted by its unnatural ' natural pro- 
tectors.' 

The day next following Alfred Jourdain's death 
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was the day for the weekly committee meeting. 
According to my invariable custom I presented 
myself with my register, my reports, my receipts, 
and lists of articles required for consumption during 
the next week. When my accounts had been in- 
spected, the death which had occurred in one of 
the wards on the previous night was mentioned by 
the gentleman in the chair, and I drew his attention 
to the fact stated in my week's report, that the 
child's friends could not be discovered. 

* Then,' said the chairman, * the hospital must 
bear the expense of the funeral in the usual way. 
The child's was a bad case for admission ; but still 
it would have been wrong to shut the door on any 
one bearing Miss Grace Temple's introduction. 
You will give the necessary orders about the 
funeral.' 

* If, sir,' I answered to the chairman, * you have 
no objection, and if the other gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee have no objection, I should like to bury the 
poor child myself.' 

' Surely, you can do that. Miss Tree,' answered 
the chairman, opening his eyes slightly with an 
astonishment that was clearly sympathized in by 
the rest of the Committee. ' But why should you 
incur the expense of his interment ? It will con- 
sume a considerable sum out of your small annual 
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salary. Don't let a passing sentiment mislead you. 
The hospital can afiFord such an expense better than 
you/ 

* I wish to bury the child,' I answered quickly, 
* because I love him very dearly.' 

And having said these words, I picked up 
my papers and register, and hurried out of the 
room. 

Dr. Merrion was in the committee-room when 
this occurred ; and about two hours afterwards, ere 
he left the hospital, he came into my private sitting- 
room, and spoke to me. 

'Miss Tree/ said the doctor, * the Committee 
have requested me to give you this trifling expres- 
sion of their warm regard for you. They presume 
that the feelings which lead you to take upon your- 
self the charge of interring this poor child, would 
be gratified by erecting a monument to his memory. 
The Committee have therefore asked me to present 
you with this purse containing twelve guineas, 
subscribed by them after you left the committee- 
room this morning. They will be obliged if you 
will expend the money on a memorial of the little 
boy, in whatever way you think best.' 

Such kindness fairly broke me down. I had 
slept so little and watched so much during the pre- 
ceding ten days that my nerves were uusteadied. 
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So on Dr. Merrion thus addressing me I began to 
shed idle tears. 

'Oh^ dear Dr. Merrion!' I said, *what makes 
you all so good to me ?' 

* My dear Miss Tree/ the physician answered, 
shaking my hand, * there is not a man of us in the 
habit of coming to this hospital, and of observing 
what goes on in its wards, who does not feel for you, 
as he does for his own sisters/ 



CHAPTER VIL 



ANOTHER HOME. 



I BURIED Alfred Jourdain in the Highgate Ce- 
metery. 

But ere I took any steps to placing a memorial 
over his grave, I determined to satisfy myself more 
completely as to his birth and history. 

When I expressed my thanks to the Committee 
of the hospital, for their compliment and their gift, 
I said to the chairman, * My reason for feeling so 
warm an interest in the little boy is that I think I 
knew his mother years since. I may be mistaken, 
but circumstances which I need not mention have 
led to this impression : and if the Committee have 
no objection, I should like to put an advertisement 
in the daily papers, for the purpose of discovering 
the people who placed this poor boy here.' To 
this request the Committee replied that I might take 
whatever steps I pleased, for they were sure that I 
should put no advertisement in the papers that 
could have any injurious effect on the hospital. 
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On this permission being accorded to me I 
caused the insertion in all the principal London 
papers of the following advertisement. ^Alfred 
Jourdain and Anna Harney. Anna Harney who 
placed Alfred Jourdain in the Hospital for Sick 
Children is requested to communicate instantly 
with the matron of the hospital. Anna Harney 
will not be held responsible for expenses incurred 
for the child's funeral on the 16th ult., but will be 
presented by the matron with 21. for replying in a 
satisfactory manner to this advertisement, and 51. 
more if she gives the matron certain information. 
Hospital for Sick Children, Marchioness Street.' 

Two days after the publication of this notice a 
man rung the hospital bell and requested to see me. 
On being introduced to me in my private sitting- 
room, after the door had been closed upon us, he 
said, ^ I come from Anna Harney to know what 
you want.' 

He was a short, elderly, unshorn, unpleasant 
man, with nothing save a suspicious and sinister 
air to distinguish him from the ordinary herd of the 
mechanic class. 

' I want to see her/ I answered. 

' Won't I do as well ?' 

* No, I must see her, and no one else.' 

'What for?' 
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* I have reason to think that the child Alfred 
Jourdain was not the son of a shoemaker in Lisson 
Court, and I desire to satisfy myself on the subject 
of his parentage/ 

' Who do you think he was P' 

* That question,' was my reply, *I must decline 
to answer.' 

' Umph, — you're short, ma'am/ 

* I am, to questions that are out of place/ 
*What do you want to know about his birth 

for?' 

'That question I must also decline answering. 
Have you any further questions to put ?' 

The man was silent for a minute, during which 
time he bit a small piece of oat straw he had in his 
hand. He seemed as if he were employed in 
working out some calculations. The result of his 
meditation was that he said abruptly, 

* If you'll give me the two pounds I'll take you 
to Anna Harney/ 

* If I give you the money, what security will 
you give me that you'll do the work I require ?' 

* That's a fair question. The man will have to 
get up early who takes you in.' 

'He will,' I answered, quietly accepting the 
compliment. 

' If I take you to Anna Harney — into the room 
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where she lives, and where you may see her, and 
then take you back again here safe and sound — will 
you give me 21. ?' 

'Yes, I will,' I answered after half-a-minute's 
consideration. 

* That's 21 for myself; it'll make no diflference to 
what you have to give her,' he put in, like a dealer 
driving a hard bargain. 

* Exactly. Take me to Anna Harney and I'll 
give her 21 for our interview. Then if you bring 
me back here, safe and without having undergone 
improper treatment of any kind, I'll conduct you 
into this room, give you 2Z., and then bid you 
" good evening." ' 

* Why not give me the money at the door of the 
hospital ?' 

* Because I shan't have it in my pocket. I 
shall on leaving this place have in my purse only 
the two pounds for Anna Harney. I shall take 
no more money about with me.' 

* While you are my companion, you mean.' 

* Exactly, that is what I mean/ I replied 
quietly. 

' You think I'd rob you ?' 
' I think it better not to give you any tempta- 
tion to do so.' 

' I'll trust you, ma'am. I always trust them as 
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can take care for theirselves. It's a bargain. 
When would you like to go ?' 
' How far is it ?' 

* About a mile and half.' 

* Then I will meet you in front of the hospital 
in the course of half-an-hour, if you'll go outside 
and wait for me.' 

Having ascertained that this arrangement was 
acceptable to my visitor I dismissed him for the 
space of thirty minutes from attendance on me. 

At the expiration of that time I left the hospital 
on foot, and found my companion under a gas- 
lamp at the corner of the street. It was already 
almost as dark as it would be in the course of the 
night, and a thin cold drizzling rain fell on the 
slippery pavement. 

' Shan't we ride ?' asked the man. 

'No,' I answered, 'I prefer walking.' 

* It's wettish for a lady,' he rejoined. 

* I have thick boots and an umbrella,' was my 
reply. And then I added, 'Lead on, I'll follow 
you.' 

The man obeyed me, and turning across South- 
ampton Street led me over Russell and Grordon 
Squares in the direction of Tottenham Court Road. 
My slight knowledge of town soon failed to in- 
form me where I was ; but I have no hesitation 
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in saying that we penetrated to the west of Tot- 
tenham Court Road, by a street near Fitzroy 
Square. We then passed through an intricate 
series of courts, and back streets, and passages, till 
I could no more have set myself in the right direc-^ 
tion for Marchioness Street without the aid qf a 
magnetic needle, than I could have commanded the 
British fleet. Every fifty yards as we progressed, 
the man looked over his shoulder at me, and every 
time he did so I thought he looked more ill-fa- 
voured than ever. I began to be afraid ; but as 
there was no possibility of drawing back from my 
undertaking, courage did not desert me. My mind 
was too ill at ease for me to take good note of the 
places through which we passed ; but dark as it 
was, and agitated as I was, I noticed that the streets 
were poorer, and dirtier, and the foot-passengers 
were humbler and more toil-worn in appearance, 
every two hundred yards we went. Once, indeed, 
we emerged from obscure and filthy haunts, and 
crossed over a broad and well-lighted street, and a 
magnificent square full of mansions ; but soon we 
were again threading our way through noisome 
alleys, stumbling over open drains, and running 
against wretched, ragged children, squalling and 
quarrelling in the gutters. . 

With my present knowledge of town, I should 
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say that the man had led me into one of the very- 
lowest and most disreputable districts of Maryle- 
bone, when he stopped short before a marine store- 
keeper's open shop in a narrow lane, and said, 
*Here we are, We're just at the place. You 
mayn't be frightened/ 

' I am not frightened/ I answered. 

' Well, I only thought I'd tell you not to be, 
for I'm going to take you up a queer-looking yard. 
Are you ready ?' 

' Quite.' 

Without another word the man turned sharp to • 
his right, and groped his way quickly up, what for 
the next minute seemed to me an interminable pas- 
sage. Two or three hundred yards at least this 
passage was in length, and here and there for 
twenty yards or more it was covered over by the 
houses on either side. At these places it seemed 
like a subterranean passage. There was a lamp 
here and there for the convenience of the police 
at the entrance of the alley ; but ere we stopped 
there was no light before us, and the last one be- 
hind us was at least fifty yards distant. Three 
times we encountered people descending this pas- 
sage ; when, so narrow was the way, I had to turn 
sideways, and push myself close up against the wall 
in order to make room for the persons meeting us. 
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* That's all right,' said the man, pausing at the 
end of the passage. * There's nothing to frighten 
you to-night. Only sometimes there's a row with 
the neighbours fighting here ; and when there's a 
row in Cleaver's Rents, why it's a queer place for a 
lady.' 

As he spoke he pushed open a door, and led me 
into a house. 

There was no light either in the entrance or on 
the staircase ; and the man did not appear to have 
any intention of calling for one. 

Up two flights of a narrow irregular staircase I 
followed him in the dark, regulating my pace by 
the sound of his steps; when he opened a door 
which admitted us to Anna Harney's dwelling. 

The room was suflSciently large for a poor man's 
habitation; but in the fetid atmosphere, the dying 
cinder fire, the broken table, the dirty mattress and 
blankets on the floor in one corner of the room, 
the three rickety chairs, and the wick candle burn- 
ing in a dim flame in a tin socket, it had unmis- 
takeable signs of the poverty and extreme squalor, 
in which its inhabitant ordinarily dwelt. 

'Oh, you've brought the lady?' said the woman 
I wanted to see, rising from one of the rickety 
chairs as I entered. 

' Yes,' said the man, ' you needn't fear her.' 
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* All right.' 

This interchange of words having taken place, 
Anna Harney with more civility of manner than I 
had anticipated receiving from her, said, *This is 
an awkward neighbourhood for you to come to, 
ma'am. I would have waited on you, only poor 
people must be cautious sometimes. But now that 
you see my place, at least you don't want to ask 
me why I didn't come for the child. Be seated, 
ma'am.' # 

* First, Mrs. Harney,' I said, sitting down on one 
of the chairs, ' let me pay you 21. for seeing nae. 
If you will answer my questions fully and frankly, 
and to the best of your ability, I will give your 
friend 51. for you when he has conducted me back 
to Marchioness Street.' 

* Thank you, ma'am,' the woman said, respect- 
fully, taking up the two sovereigns which I laid 
on the table. 

'I'll be on the staircase if you want me,' ob- 
served the man, leaving the room. 

As soon as he had left us, I addressed the 
woman, going straight to the business in hand. 

' I want to learn some particulars about the child 
you left at the hospital. In the jfirst place was his 
name Alfred Jourdain ?' 

'That was the name he went by, ma'am.' 
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* Ay, but don't evade me. Was that his right 
name ?' 

* I never heard him called by any other. I have 
heard his mother call him by that name, and she 
told me his father's name was Jourdain.' 

* What was the mother's name?'. 

* Ann Jourdain. While she lodged with me at least.' 
She was your lodger. Are you not then the 

child's grandmother?' 

* No, he was no relation to me whatever.' 

' Where did Ann Jourdain lodge with you ?' 

' In Grafton Street. I had a House there up to 
half a year since. I have dropt in the world. 
Poor people sometimes drop very fast. I had 
several young persons lodgiiiig -ryrith me.' 

' Ladies ? young women ?' ' I- . 

' Yes, ma'am. All of them.' 

' I need not ask you anything abcfut the charac- 
ter of your lodgers, I suppose.' 

'You'd better not, ma'am,' answered the woman, 
huskily, a flush crossing her face. ^ I could not 
say anything about them you'd like to hear.' 

* Thank you, I understand you. How long was 
Ann Jourdain your lodger?' 

' About a year and three months.' 
' Was the child an inmate of your house all that 
time ?' 

VOL. II. s 
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'No, he was out somewhere (I don't know 
where) at nurse. He came to mine about a fort- 
night before his mother died.' 

' What I she died ?' 

* Yes, she died just three months before I left 
Grafton Street' 

* And you left Grafton Street about six months 
since ?' 

' About that time/ 

' Then Ann Jourdain died nine months since ?' 

* About that time, and she was buried at High- 
gate by the lodgers. They subscribed to bury 
her.' 

* How long had she lodged with you ?' 

' About a year — rather more than a year. You 
may say, a year and three months.' 

' She gained her living in the same way as the 
other young persons ?' 

The woman paused, and flushed again, as she 
answered by repeating my words. *Yes, she 
gained her living in the same way as the other 
young persons/ 

' Tell me what you know about her.' 

* She was quite a stranger to me when she came 
and took lodgings at my house. She knocked at 
the door just as any other stranger might, and 
asked if I had rooms to let. She saw the vacant 
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rooms and took them at once, having the box con- 
taining her things brought in, at once and forth- 
with, from a cab into the house. I asked her where 
she came from, but she wouldn't tell me. And as 
she paid a week's rent in advance, I didn't ask any 
more questions. After she had been with me about 
nine months she fell ill, and though she kept about, 
she was never herself again till she died. When 
she couldn't any longer afford to have the child out 
at nurse, she asked me to let him join her in 
Grafton Street. And I agreed. So the child 
came ; but she was taken worse suddenly, and died 
soon after he came.' 

' What was she like ? Describe her to me.' 

' She was tall, and thin, and very delicate, not 
at all like a conmion girl. She had dark blue eyes, 
and the finest lot of hair I ever saw on a girl's 
head. It was the nearest like polished gold to 
look at of any hair I ever saw.' 

I put my hand before my face as if I were con- 
sidering. 

' Now Anna Harney, another point,' I resumed, 
when I had recovered my self-possession. * When 
you left Alfred Jourdain at the hospital he wore 
amongst other articles of clothing a linen shirt.' 

' He had a linen shirt, with edging on the lap- 
pets.' 
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^Can you tell me anything about that shirt, 
where it came from ?' 

' The child had it on when he came to Grafton 
Street. He had a set of fine shirts, and several 
other delicate things/ 

' What has become of them ?' 

The woman paused again and flushed as she had 
done twice before. * I parted with them,' at length 
she answered. 

' Sold them ?' 

' Pawned some, and sold others.' 

I was silent for a minute. 

' Ann Jourdain was in my debt when she died, 
many pounds,' continued the woman, justifying 
herself in an angry tone. * So I took what she 
left behind her. I intended to do well by the 
child, for he seemed a sharp little man, and pro- 
mised to be useful. But he fell oflT all of a 
sudden.' 

'What other things did Ann Jourdain leave 
behind her?' 

' Nothing of any value.' 

* You have nothing left of them, I suppose.' 

* Yes, I have one thing. I should have parted 
with that too, only I couldn't find anybody to give 
a shilling for it. It's a brass locket, with a picture 
on each side.' 
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' Let me see it. ' 

The woman rose, and went to her bed in the 
corner of the room ; and having rummaged behind 
the mattress, returned with a small oblong deal 
box in her hand. This box she opened with a key, 
and took from amidst the worthless rubbish it con- 
tained, the locket of which she had spoken. It 
was a child's trinket, just such an article as might 
be purchased for 2c?. any day in a toy-shop. A 
brass rim with a ring attached, two pieces of glass, 
and a little picture behind each glass, were the 
component parts of the ornament. 

' I should like to have this,' I said quietly. 

*' What, ma'am, would you have me sell it to you, 
— seeing it isn't my own ?' observed the woman, 
sharply, referring, as I could well see, to the ex- 
pression which crossed my face when she confessed 
she had sold the child's clothing, 

' I did not mean to hurt your feelings.' 

*Pooh!' she retorted bitterly, 'I haven't any 
feelings.' 

^ If you will let me take away this trinket,' I 
said, ' I'll give you bl, for it.' 

'You may take it' 

' Did Ann Jourdain wear this round her neck ?' 

' Yes, she did. I took it off her when she was 
dead. In her last illness she was continually 
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looking at it, holding it before her eyes. And the 
more she looked at it, the more she cried. There 
now you know all about Ann Jourdain that I can 
tell you. So no more questions, ma'am/ 

She said this with a sudden change of tone, — 
angrily and even fiercely. 

* I wish to say nothing more about Ann Jour- 
dain,' I answered quietly. * I will now leave you 
and go home. I will give the man 10/. for you, 
51. in payment for your information, and bl. for 
the trinket. You will then, with the two pounds I 
have already given you. have 121. Your husband 
(if I may call the man so) will have 21. Now 
with that sum can't you manage to move out of 
this wretched place, and fix yourselves in some re- 
putable way of life ? Do try to do so, Anna Har- 
ney.' 

* Don't you dare to come Anna Harneying or 
Anna Cameying me,' exclaimed the woman, 
bursting into a fury of rage. * What do you mean 
by preaching to me in that sanctimonious way — * 

She was still speaking with vociferous violence, 
when the door suddenly opened, and the man re- 
entered. ' Hold hard, Anna ! Tut — old lass,' he 
said, * don't spoil the game, now. Come, come, 
— ma'am, be off, — make haste, I'll follow.' 

The tone, which might almost be called one of 
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alarm, in which the man spoke, assured me that I 
had better obey him promptly. So I left the room 
without another word, he following me, and locking 
the door on the outside. Scarcely had he succeeded 
in achieving this, when the enraged woman was 
heard within, kicking the door and shaking the lock 
with all her might, and making the house resound 
with her cries. 

'Ah, ma'am/ said the man, when we had 
quitted the house, and hurried down the long 
sewer of a passage, and stood once more in the 
narrow lane on which the marine-store shop 
opened, ' You shouldn't have given her any ad- 
vice. She has her good points, has Anna ; but she 
can't stand advice. It goads her so, and drives her 
furious. It's a mercy 6he didn't strike you. You 
see, it's her pride is cut, ma'am ; for advice reminds 
of what she once was. You wouldn't think it, but 
she was the daughter of a clergyman, and I was 
once a master tradesman in Oxford Street. But 
we've dropt.' 

Dropt ! Goodness heavens, — they had dropt ! 

What a relief it was to be once more in the 
streets, however; humble and dark and narrow ! 
At least they were full of human figures passing to 
and fro, and human voices. Humble and wretched 
though they might be, I felt protection in the foot- 
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passengers who jostled against me. The flarhig 
gas-lamps, too, were cheerful. Even the gin-palaces 
at the street-corners appeared to hav ehappiness in 
them. It seemed to me that I had spent an age 
instead of half-an-hour in the dismal oppressive 
horrors of Cleaver's . Rents. The carriages were 
whirling about the streets; and though the rain 
fell down fast on the sloppy pavement, I walked 
on with a sense of refreshment. 

Having re-entered the hospital in Marchioness 
Street, I dismissed my attendant, with his promised 
reward ; and then, on looking at the clock in the 
hall of ^ Grace Temple,' I found to my surprise 
that it was still only seven o'clock. 

Retiring to my bed-room I shut myself in, and 
recalled all I had seen, and done, and heard with- 
in the last two hours. 

Then the reaction came upon me. Then the 
transient gladness caused by my escape from the 
gloomy court, and my rapid passage home through 
the streets, passed away, and all the dreadful signi* 
ficance of the discovery I had just made rolled 
over. I took the locket from my pocket. How 
well I remembered that trinket, which my dear 
grandfather had given to Etty on her birthday, 
when she was a little thing only six years old! 
The picture on one side was a portrait of myself, 
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a profile cut out in black paper, and pasted on 
white. On the other side was her profile in a 
similar style of art. Under the one picture, on 
the white margin, was written ' Tibby, ' and under 
the other * Etty.' She used to wear that worthless 
make-believe ornament as a child, and she had 
worn it when on her death-bed, ' looking at it, 
and crying the more she looked at it.' 

Had it indeed come to this ? Was this the end 
of my long-cherished hope ? the termination of my 
gladdening confidence? She would never come 
home now ! Her home was not of this world. It 
was elsewhere. She had gone to it nine months 
before. 

Again and again that night I heard my dear 
grandfather's solemn and pathetic injunction, — 
' Whatever happens to you in life, whatever clouds 
may rise over you, whatever temptations you may 
have to resist, let nothing separate you from Etty. 
Cling to her, riiake her cling to you. Make every 
allowance for her. Never quarrel with her, what- 
ever she may do. I think of your happiness more 
than hers, when I say tjiis. To quarrel with one's 
own blood is to cut through one's own heart I 
know it.' 

'Dear, dear, grandfather,' I exclaimed, falling 
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on my knees, * I tried to cling to Etty. Indeed I 
didr 



OA, what would I not ham given to ham hnovm 
then, that which I afterwards learnt^ that Etty was 
not dead, and that I had only been induced to 
think her so, by a benevolent artifice practised 
upon me by unhnown friends ! 



CHAPTEE VIII. 



etty's mourners. 



I PUT a black riband through Etty's locket, and 
put the riband over my neck ; but I did not know for 
many a day the full weight of the sorrow that had 
come to me, together with the acquisition of the 
trinket. I had no need to put on mourning for 
Etty, for I had always worn black stuff and crape 
from the night of my flying from Laughton. * I 
will dress myself in black till Etty comes home,' I 
had then said ; and now I altered the words of my 
resohition to, ' I will wear black for ever, because 
Etty has gone home.' I went to the porter of the 
north gate of Gray's Inn, and said to him, ' There 
will never be a letter for me now ; the friend I 
have so long hoped would write to me is dead. 
She is with your little one in heaven/ Spirit of 
love, that dwelt in the breast of that rude, lowly, 
untaught man, tell with fit words how he sorrowed 
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when I was in sorrow ! The next time I saw him 
sitting at his gate he was wearing the same black 
fold on his hat with which years before he had 
given expression to his regret for ' the little 'un !' 

I wrote to Mrs. Gurley, saying, 'Etty is no 
more; she died several months ago, and I am 
mourning for her. Write to me, dear Mrs. Gurley. 
I am the matron of the Hospital for Sick Children 
in Marchioness Street. It was foolish of me not 
to have given you my right address before. But 
all is altered now ; her shame and sufferings have 
ended, — and my love is stronger for her than ever.' 

There still remained another duty for me to 
perform to dear Etty, and I did it without delay. 
I did not know in what part of the Highgate 
burial-ground she had been interred by her fellow- 
lodgers ; but I ascertained from the keeper of the 
cemetery books that no memorial had been erected 
to her memory. So I selected a spot — a quiet 
comer on the top of the hill, screened on three 
sides by laurel, and fir, and copper-beech, and 
commanding, in the front, a view of the wide 
sweep of land under the foot of Highgate Hill, 
and a view of the mighty city where sin and virtue 
walk hand in hand — and there I erected a monu- 
mental stone, bearing this inscription, — 
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In Memory of 

ETTY TREE, 

and of 

All who loved her and are no more, 

This Stone 

is erected by 

Tibet Tree. 

I penned this inscription, thinking of dear Etty's 
child and her fellow-lodgers, who had subscribed to 
meet the expenses of her funeral. They were in 
my mind when I wrote the line ' All who loved 
her and are no more.' 

Then it occurred to me that Etty had left a 
considerable sum of money behind her, lying at 
the Laughton Bank. So I wrote to Mr. Gurley, 
requesting him to send me a cheque for that 
amount, which should be payable to me at the 
hands of the London correspondents of the Laugh- 
ton Bank. When the cheque arrived it was for 
no less a sum than 400?. ; and I took it to Lom- 
bard Street and obtained four notes on the Bank 
of England for 100/. each ; and these notes, having 
enclosed them in a letter, I dropt one night during 
a solitary ramble through the sleeping hospital into 
the contribution-box, that stood in the marble- 
floored hall of ' Grace Temple, ' and had an aper- 
ture through the wall of the hospital into Mar- 
chioness Street ; and there the notes were found 
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five days afterwards, to the great surprise and 
pleasure of the Committee. I felt satisfied that 
Etty, if she could have expressed a feeling on the 
subject, would have approved of that disposal of 
her property. 

I tried to be brave and calm, and persistent in 
toil; but I could not succeed. Dr. Merrion 
urged, indeed he entreated, me to leave London 
for a few months ; but I could not at first consent 
to do so. My hope of so many years' silent growth 
was cut through at the roots, and had suddenly 
fallen withered and sapless ; and with the death of 
my hope I experienced a loss of power — power of 
mind, and power of body, and spiritual power — a 
loss causing me to think seriously that ere another 
year the hospital would require a new matron. 

One day, when I was sitting at this period of 
my life, in a dull despondent mood, a tap was 
made at my door, and a lady entered. At first I 
did not know her, and yet a feeling ran through 
me that I ought to know her. In another minute 
we were in each other's arms. ^ Oh, dear, dear, 
dear Mrs. Gurley !' I cried, beating her neck with 
my hands, and kissing her, * I never thought to see 
you again. But, dear, dear firiend, who are you 
in mourning for?' *God bless you, dear,' she 
answered, *I couldn't help it. You mayn't be 
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offended with me — though I am not of blood with 
you, and though it has set all Laughton talking. 
But I couldn't hear that poor dear Etty was no 
more without putting on black for her ; and when 
I did know your address I couldn't keep happy 
without coming up to London to see you. So 
Gurley, dear man, said, " Well^ then, to make you 
easy, I'll take you up for a week to see our cousin 
Thatcher in Oxford Street." And so, dear, we're 
in Oxford Street. You know it's quite an easy 
journey down to Laughton now, for we have fifty 
miles of railroad open.' The next day Mr. Gurley 
came to call on me ; and whilst he and his wife 
were in London she spent several hours of each 
day with me. We went to Highgate, and I showed 
her the memorial I had just erected to my dear 
sister ; and we talked of her frequently and much, 
— but never of her later life. 

The sight of the Gurleys, so bright and so pros- 
perous, and so little altered by time, greatly re- 
vived me ; and after their departure I went to 
Clapton, and stayed a month with Mrs. Monk : 
after which recreation I found myself quite strong 
again, and able to resume my hospital duties. 



CHAPTER IX. 



AN OLD FRIEND. 



The months passed on ; and with the aid of my old, 
familiar, vulgar comforter *duty/ 1 still found 
much that was worth living for. When I thought 
of dying (and that is a subject on which every one 
ought to reflect — but healthily, and in no mere 
selfish spirit) I always terminated my meditations 
with recalling Dr. Merrion and Mrs. Monk, and 
one or two other kind frends, to part from whom 
for ever would have pained me greatly. For me, 
therefore, to have been altogether unhappy would 
have been wickedness. 

Spring, and summer, and autumn came again. 
It was October, — ^just ten years after my midnight 
flight from Laughton, and just eleven months since 
I had ascertained the fact of my dear sister's death 
The previous summer had seen me complete my 
thirty-sixth year; and I bore about me more 
signs of advancing years — or, if such an expression 
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be preferable, of departed youth — than usually 
marks that age. 

The tender mercies of our Heavenly Father are 
innumerable. In place of the hope that Etty 
would return to my arms, — the hope which had 
sustained me in so many trials, and had at length 
proved fallacious, — there was given to me a joyful 
confidence that her evil behaviour was forgiven by 
the Father in consideration of the Divine atone- 
ment. It is needless, it would be impossible, to 
show that this confidence was founded on any 
logical data — such as learned schoolmen would 
require. The Divine mercy, which gave me faith 
in the promises of religion, planted that confidence 
in me, and cherished it. It had no other source, 
no other support. Oh, you cold, fearless critics of 
the traditions that have come down to us, — you 
who ask us to throw aside this doctrine as a fan- 
tastic imposition, and that doctrine as a scientific 
error, and a third doctrine as based on indisputable 
anachronism, until, robbed of its sacred clothing 
and familiar form, the Christian idea, of which you 
speak so loudly, is impalpable to us, who are only 
the weaklings of the earth, — ^what could you have 
given me ? what can you give any poor woman, 
struggling with sin and affliction, in exchange for 
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such confidence ? I don't presume to judge you. 
I daren't say that you are wrong — for Grod allows 
you to do as you do with noble mtellect, which is 
his especial gift. But, I pray you, keep your 
labours unknown to us simple people. Write your 
profound treatises in Greek or Hebrew, so that if 
by chance they fall in our way we may understand 
not a word of them. Let us be poor weaklings ! 
Leave us the darkness in which we can see clearly 
to the end ; and give us not the light that will rob 
us of sight ! 

It was October ; — and I went to Highgate for a 
walk in the garden of the dead. On nearing the 
spot where Etty's memorial stood, I turned and 
surveyed the valley at my feet, and London in the 
distance, covered with a blue mist, into which the 
sun was flinging a warmth of gold. As, standing 
on the ground where her body lay at rest, I looked 
upon the glorious city, in whose dark ways she had 
erred and fallen, I never felt a sweeter and ftdler 
confidence that human Ufe, with all its perplexities, 
tends to everlasting good. 

Full of that joyful belief I turned to look at 
Etty's memorial, when I saw a person stationed by 
its side, and gazing at me with anxious tenderness. 
Oh, how well I remembered him, notwithstanding 
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the alterations of nearly twelve years I That form 
so grand and royal ! that face so commanding, and 
yet so childlike ! those large dark eyes, so full of 
compassion ! those sacred lips, that knew no guile ! 

I took his outstretched hands, and called him 
* Julian — dear Julian,' for an instant forgetting the 
wide distance of time since we met. 

And he said — in tones, soft, solemn, unutterably 
sweet, * Tibby, love for her who is in heaven has 
led us to this spot. She has brought us together. 
Let us be friends again, as we were in our happy 
childhood. Let as be old friends.' 

We left the ground marked by Etty's memorial, 
and walked down the hill together ; and together 
we walked back into London. 

He left me in Marchioness Street, at the door of 
the hospital, my last words to him being, * Yes, 
Julian, I will be your old friend again.' 

As I crossed over the hall of * Grace Temple,' 
a troop of my little patients met me, and my heart 
was so fiill that I was forced to kiss and play with 
them. 

' Oh, ma'am,' said one of them, a thoughtful 
little girl she was, * have you seen anything ? You 
look so pleased and strange.' 

* My dear,' I answered, * I have met in my 
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walk a very old friend, whom I haven't seen for 
years ; and that makes me very glad/ 

And as I said this, the whole troop of little 
patients raised their weak, thin, clamorous voices 
into a series of the most affecting cheers I have 
ever heard. 



E]SD OF BOOK V. 



BOOK VI. 

PART THE SECOND OF A WOMAN'S STORY : — 
BEING THE NARRATIVE OF OLIVE BLAKE's 
REPENTANCE. 



CHAPTER I. 

ONLY A BABY. 

The anticipation of great gladness has been 
realized. 

It is the height of the London season, — and it is 
such a season that the oldest inhabitant of Mayfair 
cannot remember its like. A new opera-house 
has been opened ; a new company of French 
players are performing classic dramas in the St. 
James's Theatre ; three foreign princes are in 
town ; the new Prussian Ambassador is making 
the world stare with the splendour of his entertain- 
ments; the Royal Academy exhibits six unques- 
tionably good pictures ; a newly discovered tribe 
has been brought over from Mexico, together with 
their ornaments, cooking utensils, and household 
gods; a European war is expected; there are 
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rumours of a rising in Spain; a deputation has 
arrived at court from Delhi, with an offering of 
diamonds for the British Crown ; the ministry is 
tottering ; and the ftmds are steadily going up. 

The carris^es pass under my windows with 
muffled roll, bearing the wealthy and highborn to 
grand entertainments, where the visitors will all 
thoroughly enjoy themselves after their various 
fashions, and none enjoy themselves more than the 
high and mighty satirists of the display, the music, 
the dresses, the conversation, and all the efforts 
made to please. Since pleasure is a pursuit with 
all, why is it so universally preached against ? and 
by none preached at so bitterly, as by those who 
ought to speak in its favour ? 

I hear the rumble of the chariots, and for a 
short five minutes I amuse myself with imagining 
the bright and festive scenes for which their occu- 
pants are bound. Then turning my head upon 
my pillow I say to myself, *But I don't want 
to be with them. This is the happiest place, and 
that the best music for me.' 

The best music for me is the quicL short, light, 
easy breathing of a little creature, that lies by my 
side in a nest of its own — its head covered with 
a growth of nature's softest floss-silk, its features 
delicate as a biscuit-china toy, its wee folded hands 
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frail as a butterfly's wings. Just now I listen 
intently, for the breathing is so faint as to be 
scarcely perceptible, even to my ear. But, — now, — 
just listen to that ! To think of lungs so young 
having all that power in them ! Why they chop 
up the air in tiny parts, just as a little dog from 
fairy-land might pant for pure frolic. The little 
creature is my baby, — my first one ; so I may be 
pardoned talking about it I am so very proud of 
it. I have already begun to call it * my son/ 

* Aunt Wilby,' I say to my dear aunt, who sits 
in the deepening twilight by my side, * how late 
is it?' 

* Half-past eight, dear, — would you like me to 
order lights ?' 

' No, no ! I enjoy the dusk. If there were a 
breath of air stirring in the square I would ask you 
to open the -^olian harps. Baby would like the 
music. Isn't he breathing sweetly ? He is r^a%, 
an unusually fine boy ?' 

* A very fine boy,' says my aunt, emphatically. 
She has told me so twenty times within the 

last twenty hours ; shell have to repeat the assur- 
ance as often within the next twenty. 

* I never thought its head would be covered with 
hair,' I continued. 

' It has an unusual head of hair.* 
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*I suppose there's no harm m its having so 
much/ 

* Harm ? Dear me, no ; it's a great ornament.' 

* So I say ; not that it stands in need of the 
adornment.' 

* It promises to be very well-looking.' 

* It is well-looking already, aunt.' 

* Of course it is, dear.' 

* I really should like to have the lamp brought 
from the next room, just for an instant, so that I 
may look at it.' 

The nurse is summoned for my gratification 
from the next room ; and she enters, bearing a 
lamp, carefully shaded. 

* Pray be careful, nurse ; don't let the light fall 
on my child's eyes. What a beauty ! Oh, aunt, 
do look ! There, nurse, take the lamp away.' 

Nurse obeys ; and for a moment, I am afraid 
that my son has been disturbed. But the fear is 
groundless. He's as fast asleep as ever. 

* Arthur will come in soon, on his way down to 
the House, aunt ?' 

' Why, Ohve, he was here only three hours 
since.' 

' Yes ; but he'll like to see the boy again before 
he goes to bed. I wonder how the ministry will 
get on to night' 
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My aunt laughs. * Let the poor mmistry alone. 
Mr, Petersham will have his peerage quite soon 
enough to gratify your maternal pride.' 

* Indeed, Aunt Wilby, your deafiiess is better/ 
I retort. *Your new physician is a clever man. 
You hear things before they are said.' 

* Not before they are thought,' rejoins my dear 
aunt, laughing again. 

*0h, dear, don't laugh so, you'll wake him.' 

* Don't be alarmed. My lord sleeps soundly ; 
what title shall we give my little lord, Olive ?' 

* You're very foolish.' 

*What say you, baby, to Baron Byfield, or 
Baron Petersham of Byfield ? No, that wont do. 
The Baron Byfield is the title. Arthur Petersham, 
Baron Byfield !' 

* Hush, there he is !' I say, as my quick ear 
detects the sound of a carriage stopping before my 
door, on the thick carpet of straw that in my 
honour covers one side of Grosvenor Square, and 
thirty yards of a street leading into it. 

' Who ? Dr. Andover ?' 

*No; Arthur.' 

In another minute my husband enters, and 
comes to my side. He is excited, and hesitates 
rather more than usual. 
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* I — ^I c — can't st — stop many minutes, Olive ; 
for I must be in the House. Th — there w — will 
be a division, and the ministry can't stand. I — ^its 
im — ^impossible they can stand ; we are sure of a 
majority of twenty/ 

He kisses me both before and after saying this ; 
and then he proceeds to give me the particulars of 
a conversation he has just had with the leaders of 
the opposition. When he has finished these inte- 
resting communications, he goes round to the baby's 
nest, and after looking at it silently for more than 
a minute says, *Grod bless you, little Baron 
Byfield r 

'Don't put such ambitious thoughts into his 
head, Arthur,' I say. 

* G — ^good-n — ^night, Olive,' he answers, * good- 
night. If all goes well our boy will be the second 
Baron Byfield. Good-night.' 

The door has closed upon him ; and I am once 
i^ain listening to the delicate breathing of my 
newly invented baby. The moon rises over the 
square and throws its rays into my open window, 
enabling me to see my darling as he lies in his 
nest, breathing fast and slow by turns, imconscious 
that his future dignity may depend on the pro- 
ceedings of that night. 
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He is only a baby. 

But he is the heir of an honoured name, and 
vast wealth ! Yet more ; for him generations of 
prudent, cunning, highly cultivated men have 
laboured, and plotted, and hoped ! 

The ambitions of dead men centre in him I 




CHAPTER n. 

MONEY. 

Such happiness had come upon me, within three 
months of the fr^t I experienced from the iimp* 
tion of * the mad girlT It was a ^ort time; but 
it was long enough, for the mad girl to have 
dropt completely frx>m my thoughts. Her anguish 
under the apprehension of being separated fitun 
her babe was no affidr of mine. It never for one 
instant recurred to me, as I lay with my treasure 
breathing by my side. *The mad girl' was 
simply one of the * people,' — that vast, vagii^ 
fluctuating assemblage of human interest, that I 
surveyed fix)m my carriage windows, read of in tiie 
newspapers, comforted through the medium of 
^charitable institutions,' and was benevolent to 
— from a distance. I was not heartless, but only 
tliougfatless. I wished to do my duty to my 
newborns, and sometimes I was very earnest in 
the wish ; but somehow, in action, my charity con- 
sisted in giving away money that I didn't want; 
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and leaving to others the trouble that would have 
been distasteful to a lady of fashion. 

My husband voted with his party on the night 
already mentioned ; but the Cabinet was not broken 
up. The premier stood his ground, till the proro- 
gation of parliament gave him security for another 
five or six months. With the opening of the 
following year, however, a new Administration was 
formed, and the privilege of governing the country 
fell into fresh hands. There was the usual scram- 
ble for places. Patriots must have their reward, 
— their means of doing good to their country and 
their relatives. Mr. Arthur Byfield Petersham 
had helped the victors, and asked for the recogni- 
tion of his, and his father's, and his grandfather's 
services. He did not ask for post or pension, 
power or patronage. All that he sought was the 
privilege of sitting amongst the fathers of the land, 
the right to style himself * noble, 'and a promise 
on the part of his fellow-countrymen to hold one of 
his descendants in each of the succeeding genera- 
tions — noble also. 

This was Arthur Byfield Petersham's ambition ; 
— and he achieved it. 

He became Baron Byfield, — and my baby was 
his heir. 

Although my father had begun life a poor City 
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clerk, he was cadet of a good Irish house ; and my 
mother was the daughter of a family that for 
centuries had held a place amongst * the gentle ' 
of the North country. I was therefore by no 
means of a descent that could be emphatically 
styled plebeian. Sprung however from the middle 
rank of life, and reared by a father the simplicity 
of whose manners was equal to the dignity and 
politeness of his mind, I had always in my girl- 
hood regarded the aristocracy of the country as 
separated from me by a wide interval. Partly 
also from the influence of the literature in which I 
took greatest pleasure, partly from genuine sym- 
pathy with the pursuits of men of letters and artists 
(who only occasionally belong by birth to the 
highest ranks of society), and partly without a 
doubt from a generous pride in my father's career, 
as well as a poetic sentiment that made me feel 
strongly for the weak, I had in my early days at 
Fulham professed to identify myself with *the 
people.' It may well make my readers laugh ; 
but I used to brag a little about being *only a 
banker's daughter/ and to play the part of *a 
child of the people.' In theory I was a terrible 
republican, writing sonnets to the oppressed, and 
aiming a hot fire of scathing denunciations at kings 
and tyrants. Titles — empty titles (I never spoke 
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of titles, when I was fourteen years old, without 
calling them empty) I held in lively contempt ; and 
even in the last days of my dear father's life, I 
remember being perplexed how he could so strongly 
approve of the ambition cherished by his friend 
and partner. And afterwards, the strong proba- 
bility that Mr. Arthur Petersham would sooner or 
later acquire a peerage had seemed to me, as the 
only weighty reason why I should not care to be 
his wife. 

Of course my republicanism was a very dainty 
aflFair, — tinted with couleur de rose^ and delicately 
scented, like the curtains of my boudoir. It was 
mere sweet-meat and sugar-plum politics, but all 
the same for that I was earnest in it, believing it 
the strongest meat of social science. 

And here was Olive Blake, the prophetess of 
Uberalism, the advocate of advanced opinions, and 
the scorner of * empty titles/ taking her place in 
the world as a peeress, and exulting in the * no- 
bility ' of * her boy !' 

We came up to town with the opening of the 
season, anxious to begin life again in our new 
characters, — with our new dignity I 

At certain periods of his life my husband had 
been a zealous ^business man,' taking an amount 
of personal toil in the conduct of the affairs of 
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' Petersham and Blake,* that few men of his rank 
would have consented to undei^o. And now that 
he was exalted to the chamber of our hereditary 
noblesse, he had no intention of relinquishing his 
commercial avocations. Business with him was not 
only a pursuit, it was poetry. Worshipping money 
with the ardour of a true Plutocrat, he idealized it, 
as at the same time the emblem, the language, and 
the essence of power. Had he pressed the premier 
for a place in the Cabinet he might unquestionably 
have obtained one ; but the labours of office would 
in his estimation have been by no means compeo- 
sated by the influence and transient eclat of an 
(^ce-holder. The only power that he valued was 
that which was his by virtue of his financial posi- 
tion. His peerage was a public recognition of diat 
position ; and therefore he prized it, as a distinctioiL 
and a star of honour ; but &r more he held it in 
esteem, because it gave him rank amongst eapir 
talists^ placing him at the head of tiie Lcndon 
bankers, and imparting to him increased wei^bt in 
that select firatemity of traffickers in money, idio 
may be termed the state-financiers of Europe. 

His &ther s view had been, that on achieving 
elevation to the peerage his son ^ould gradually 
disassociate himself from commerce, and covering 
the confers, won in Lombard Street, widi heraldic 
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blazonry, should wear with the composure of * his 
order * the honours of a British noble. But Lord 
Byfield had very different plans for himself. He 
had become the acknowledged captain of London 
bankers; — he would not rest till he had made 
himself in like manner the leader of the state-finan- 
ciers of Europe. He would also do yet more in 
the narrow field of English society than he had yet 
accomplished. Steadily pursuing his father's policy 
of using his money as an engine for acquiring 
political influence, he (without ever annexing himself 
to any Cabinet) would make himself an arbiter 
between parties, and raise and throw down states- 
men as he thought right. Higher rank should be 
given him in the peerage. And from high to low 
Great Britain should look to him, the money-lord, 
as one of the chief powers of the commonwealth. 
He would teach the proudest aristocracy in Europe 
a lesson that they had never yet rightly learnt, 
because they had never been rightly taught it, a 
lesson worthy to be inculcated, — the lesson that far 
beyond the rivalry of virtue, and valour, and 
wisdom, money is omnipotent I 

This was my husband's purpose. A base doc- 
trine, surely, was that which he wished to enunciate, 
and indelibly impress on the national character; 
but base as it was, he would have taught the lesson 

VOL. II. V 
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grandly. Knowing him well as I do now, his 
meanness and uneleanness, — I must stall in justice 
own that I cannot imagine any man better quali- 
fied for eflectively enforcing so hatefiil a view of 
life. 

Polite, cultivated, acute, and eminently a social 
being, devoid of petty prejudices, and possessed 
even to a dangerous degree of a faculty to discern, 
appreciate, and sympathize with the secret feelings 
of his fellow-creatures. Lord Byfield was a dark 
and secretive man, — never, with all his easy fi-ank- 
ness, showing the world the cards of his hand, or 
even letting it be known what game he was playing. 
His ordinary companions regarded him as nothii^ 
more than a well-bred man of the world — too 
prudent to wreck or in any way injure the mag- 
nificent fortune he had inherited, but in no way 
possessed of the strength of intellect or purpose 
requisite for achieving success against the obstacles 
of adversity. His peerage was rightly regarded by 
the world as a natural consequence of his father's 
exertions; but the world was singularly in error 
when it judged the holder of that peerage to be 
nothing more than a quiet, indolent, inofiFensive, 
unambitious, commonplace gentleman. 

It was with exquisite pleasure that I found my- 
self not wed to a characterless man. Until my 
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union with him, and indeed for several months 
afterwards, I had concurred in the world's estimate 
of his capacity and disposition ; and the worst fea- 
tures of my life's prospect were the discomforts I 
anticipated experiencing from his want of aim. It 
was not till the time drew near for me to be a mother, 
that he revealed to me the strength and purpose of 
his mind. Women are loyal to power, in whatever 
form it manifests itself, and their weakness is im- 
pressed by it just in proportion as it is discovered 
where it was least expected. My husband quickly 
saw that I had learnt to respect him, and he pro- 
ceeded to strengthen his influence over me by all 
the arts of fascination ; his mastery of which gave 
him a power over women, which his ordinary and 
even insignificant appearance, his disfigured face, 
and his impeded utterance would seem to have 
precluded him from obtaining. 

Naturally his view of life became my view of 
life, — his aim my aim. I lived in a higher, clearer 
atmosphere before ; but my flight had been unsteady, 
in the pursuit first of one object, — and then of an- 
other. He caught me in his firm grasp, and bring- 
ing me down to his range of observation, turned 
my eyes to his object, and inspired me with a de- 
termination to follow it. Where two persons are 
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brought together, the weaker will succumb to the 
stronger. Neither in loftiness of aspiration, nor 
purity of intention, nor unselfishness, lies the power 
that decides which of the two is to prevail over the 
other. The question is one of steady persistent 
resolution, and he who has the most of it will be 
victor. 

Perhaps if that had not occurred which it is my 
intention to tell in the present book, I might still 
in course of years have burst asunder the fetters of 
bondage in which he held me ; but I am of a de- 
cided opinion that such would not have been the 
case. If I had lived with him for five years, as 
happily and as intimately as it at one time seemed 
sure I should live with him, I believe that wiBi 
my soul as well as my body I should have been lus 
wiUing slave to the end. For the man had a 
strange and truly fearful power. He made me 
love him, even while he caused me to feel that I 
was growing less loveable in my own heart. 

He gave me confidence^ and that is the praise 
sweetest to a wife. If at first I did not like what 
he revealed to me, — still he had shown it, it was 
moreover part of him, and so I loved it. 

Therefore, with all my heart, and soul^ and 
strength, I resolved to be a brilliant and admired 
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woman of the world. To use all my quickness of 
parts, and learning (for I had some), and accom- 
plishments, in his* service. To study and practise 
the arts of pleasing, so as to be * a power in his 
hand,' in order that the world might come round 
me, and I might influence it as he bade me. He 
was far from the highest order of man. That I 
well knew. But he was a man, — a strong man ; 
and I would be his vnfe^ — loving and faithful ; the 
swiftest, and surest servant he had ever commanded. 
When we came to London at the opening of the 
season, it was not to re-enter our house in Gros- 
venor Square. Lord Byjield had arranged to make 
his first campaign in the capital under his new title 
with suitable splendour. The largest mansion in 
Piccadilly had therefore been purchased by him 
(as soon as he saw his elevation was near at hand), 
and all that lavish expenditure in the course of eight 
months could do towards converting it into one of 
the most superb residences in town had been accom- 
plished. Our staff of servants was increased ; the 
horses were concentrated from our country places, 
and we had a stud for royalty to envy ; our equi- 
pages were new, and built for the express purpose 
of being admired ; and as soon as we had taken up 
our quarters opposite the Green Park, we were 
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giving a series of entertainments. ' The dandies 
will sneer at our splendour,' said Lord By field, 
' and accuse me of gilding my gold ; but as it is a 
real rose that I paint, they'll forgive me.' 

And so we set about the great business of our 
lives ; — to teach people that Money Is Omnipotent ! 



CHAPTER Til. 

DEATH, 

Children and kindred are the forms Satan often 
assumes to tempt those he would make his victims. 
To serve his wife and benefit his child, a man will 
frequently do on a system that which he would 
scorn to do once for the purpose of serving himself. 
It was thus with me. In deliberately taking for 
myself a low object, I justified myself by the con- 
sideration that I was about to advance the interests 
of my husband and child. 

It was so sweet to think as baby lay upon my 
breast, that I was going to lielp him, — to do work, 
and to make sacrifices, the result of which would 
be his exaltation when he should have reached 
manhood. As his little hands patted me and beat 
me, and his blue eyes looked up at me with a smile 
ere their soft lids closed, or as he pressed his lips 
together and throwing back his head upon my arms 
laughed, and crowed, in answer to the endearing 
nonsense of my foolish tongue, I felt that I had 
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found a work in life, — one worthy task, — to be 
a mother, careless of every interest, present or 
future, that would not contribute to his prosperity. 
*Baby,' I used to say, looking at the treasure on 
my lap, * you won't know for many days how your 
mother has surrendered hereelf to your service ; — 
how her dress, and wit, and grace, and control of 
temper, and amiability, and cunning, and wile, are 
simply your servitors. Mamma means to be a 
loyal wife, obedient and intelligent ; but wifely duty 
to her is only another name for child's interest.' 

But this bliss of wickedness lasted only for a few 
short months. It was like a dream, in its course 
persuading the dreamer that its incidents cover 
whole years, and in its conclusion showing him that 
its manifold intricate mutations of actors and posi- 
tions and feelings were crowded within a few brief 
minutes. When Jonah lay in languid luxury under 
the shade of his palmcrist, he rejoiced with great 
joy, and every moment of the * exceeding gladness ' 
appeared to him a life of conscious comfort. Its 
refreshing coolness was the source and limit of his 
sensations, and beyond the sensations of the mo- 
ment he did not care to look. The tree had 
been ever there, and would be ever there, — and 
so would he. His wandering by land and by 
sea, his past toil and anguish, were unheeded. 
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He forgot how mysteriously the Lord God had 
prepared the tree, and made it to come over him, 
that it might be a shadow over his head, and de- 
hver him from his grief. The sorrow and the 
mercy had both passed from his mind. He never 
looked beyond the branches, or remembered the 
heat that tortured him ere they were, or dreaded 
the heat to come when they should have perished. 
The tree was there, — and he was dreaming under it. 
That was enough, while the dream lasted. But 
when the worm smote the tree that it withered, and 
the vehement east wind rose, and the fierce sun 
beat on Jonah, till his fever made him say, ' It is 
better for me to die than to live/ he then saw that 
the leafy canopy, given him so bountifully and taken 
from him so wisely, far from having roots firmly 
fixed in the past, and being made for permanence, 
had only existed a few hours. ' The tree,' said the 
Lord, ' for the which thou hast not laboured, neither 
madest it to grow ; which came up in a night, and 
perished in a night.' 

As Jonah dreamed blissfully under his tree, so 
centuries afterwards the foolish rich man built his 
noble mansion, and vowed that he would be merry 
for many years, little thinking, poor fool, that his 
many years would be shorter than the day and 
night, in which Jonah enjoyed himself. 
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That first brilliant season came to an end, and we 
left town. My husband was well and in good 
spirits ; I was proud and happy and confident ; 
my babe every day and every hour manifested 
some fresh beauty or sign of health and mtelligence ; 
and troops of friends never wearied with praising 
me. Our season had been a triumph. 

That was in July. 

Three months later — just as Nature's green 
woods were taking the yellow sere, and the dry 
red leaves were being blown over the bleak, dry 
common, or lay in heaps along the lanes, — the fresh 
cool covering of my worldliness fell, even like 
Jonah's, and I was left to exclaim, ' It is better for 
me to die than to live.' 

My little baby is dead. 

It fell ill shortly after we left London for Bur- 
stead House, with a malady for which the phy- 
sicians could assign no cause. Week after week it 
grew worse. Doctors upon doctors posted down 
from London ; but they could not save it ; for the 
same Hand which smote Jonah's tree, causing it to 
wither, smote my baby — so that it should die. It 
was only a year and three months old when it died. 
Two days before it seemed to me as though I had 
never been without it ; two days afterwards I could 
scarce believe that it had lived more than a few 
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weeks. The little baby which came up in one 
year and perished in another is to me now as though 
it had * come up in a night and perished in a 
night.' 

My dream is over; — and the dream was not 
an entire life, but only a dream of a few brief 
minutes. 

I am sitting alone in a bedroom of Burstead 
House, — a silent quiet room ; a room I have not 
left all day save when from time to time I have 
passed into an inner chamber where my little baby 
lies in its coffin, with its fair, shadowy, tiny face 
enveloped in linen, delicately wrought, — where it 
looks something as it did on the day when it was 
christened, only purer, fairer, more sacred ! It 
breathed then and was warm, and I loved to touch 
it ; it is quite still and silent now, and I dare only 
to look at it, and even that only for a few moments 
at a time. 

It is a dull, clouded afternoon. The rain does 
not fall ; but sombre volumes of vapour move 
close to the park, over which the wind, buffeting 
all things fitftilly and wailing harshly, drives the 
red leaves. I watch them driven — like flights of 
small birds over the water ; I watch them chased in 
the distance — fine and small as a swarm of insects 
— whirled over the fences of the deer-park, and 
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over the trim lawn of the ornamental garden, close 
under the windows. There is no sun to set this 
afternoon. But the sombre masses of vapour grow 
blacker and blacker, and the red leaves become 
specks of ebony, till soon they are indistinguishable 
— on the gravel of the terraces, and the carpet-grass 
surrounding the flower beds, as well as in the dis- 
tance over the cold mirror of the lake, and over 
the deer-park. 

My husband is in town, where business has de- 
tained him for several days. He has not seen baby 
since its death ; but he will arrive to-night to see 
it, ere I take my last look of it, and cover it with 
flowers, and say to it, ' Good-bye, baby — good-bye 
for ever.' 

It is darker and darker. The wind is still pur- 
suing the red leaves, buffeting them to and fro in 
the open places, or swirling them up avenues, or 
causing them to rise and twist round the oak stems 
and then shoot-up like spirts of water ! But the 
leaves, not less than the wind, are invisible to the 
gamekeeper walking over the park, as well as to 
me standing at the window of my silent room. 

I am quite alone. No one may disturb me. 

After it has grown quite dark I light a taper, 
and enter the solemn inner chamber where little 
baby lies in its cofiin, all ready for its funeral, save 
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that I and my husband have not taken our last 
looks, and covered it with flowers. 

My solitary candle is sufficient to show me its 
shadowy dream-like face, its waxen lips, its golden 
hair, its little hands. 

* Oh, baby,' I say, * your little face was once full 
of smiles, with a meaning of its own for every 
smile ; and your little lips, that had used to say 
"mamma," were wont, ere they could form a 
word, to close upon me so firmly. Shall I never 
dress your golden hair again? Little hands, — 
you once beat against my breasts, with little nails 
quite scratching the skin of it, whilst your blue 
eyes, starting with gladness, turned round as they 
looked at me.' 

Then I leave it, with the taper burning at its 
head, and I walk to and fro in the darkness of the 
large outer room for many minutes, thinking of all 
my wicked worldly ambition for my child, of which 
that still, silent picture of angelic infancy is all that 
remains to me. When I return to the lighted 
chamber, it is to wring my hands, and say, * Oh, 
God ! — and that is the child we said should be a 
mighty one of the earth ! Ah, God, pardon me ! 
Help me ! — I shall go mad V 

I utter those words aloud, and the last of them 
striking on my own ear as I speak it, leads my 
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thoughts into another channel, and causes me for the 
first time for more than a year to recal the poor 
mad girl who came to me in Grosvenor Street, and 
told me that cruel men were plotting to separate her 
from her child. Her baby had smiled on her, and 
laughed at her, and crowed at her. Its lips had 
drained warm nourishment from her breast, its 
Httle hands meanwhile beating it and scratching 
the skin of it. She had felt all this ; but J had not 
pitied her. How then could I ask God to pity 
me? 



N 



CHAPTER IV. 



CORRECTION. 



The recollection of Etty Tree, having at length 
come back to me, was not speedily to depart from 
my mind. When my husband arrived at Burstead 
House, and stood with me by the side of our dead 
child, the poor mad girl seemed to me to rise up 
before us, and mutely implore me to render her 
justice. It was the same in church, during next 
day, when we and a few friends, and our servants, 
were present at the funeral of *my boy.' The 
vision of the beautiful and miserable' creature 
haunted me. At night I lay awake thinking of 
her ; and when towards the morning I dozed ofiF 
into a semblance of slumber, it was only to start 
up as she appeared to me in a dream. 

I had never troubled myself about her parting 
words. At the time of their utterance they were 
considered by me merely as an outpouring of inso- 
lence as well as deceit. Afterwards, on the arrival 
of my husband, I held them to be the words of 
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insanity ; and, viewed in either light, I had soon 
foi^ot them. But now, clear and pathetic as when 
they left her lips, they penetrated to my hidden 
depths of feeling. *0h, poor lady, from the 
bottom of my heart I pity you ! Last time I was 
here I asked you to pity me. It is now my turn 
to pity. I have been a wicked, vain, heartless 
girl ; but, indeed, you wrong me, and in his own 
time God will prove me innocent of what you lay- 
to my charge.' 

Truly her turn had come to pity me. 

Why was it that, in spite of my undisturbed 
belief in my husband's honour, a presentiment 
would for minutes together possess me, that the 
concluding prophecy of her parting address would 
one day be fulfilled. 

My husband remained a month with me at 
Burstead House, when it was arranged that he 
should leave me for a visit to an adjoining county, 
and meet me again in about three weeks' time at 
my dear old villa at Fulham, where I hoped to 
enjoy several weeks of retirement. 

* Arthur,' I said to him, on the day previous to his 
departure from Burstead House, * can you tell me 
what has become of that poor girl Etty Tree and 
her child ?' 

I said this with a great effort : both because the 
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subject was a painful one, and because I felt a 
shame in never having before put the question to 
my husband. 

He seemed disturbed at my inquiry, and hesi- 
tated to an unusual degree as he replied, * D — dear 
m — me, no, Olive. What has put her into your 
mind ?' 

* It is not unnatural that I should think of her. 
She had a child.* 

'W— well, d— dear?' 

^I should Uke to help that child, Arthur. I 
should be happy if I could do so. She spoke to 
me about it a few months before I was blessed 
with our little one. Perhaps the jealousy of 
maternal aflfection, even at that date, causing me 
to wince at the thought of what my child would 
be if her mad words were true, had an influence 
upon me that I feel pain to reflect lipon, — urged 
me, in*short, to speak to her with cruelty, when at 
my hafids at least she rather deserved commisera- 
tion. Anyhow, the death of my dear child has- 
brought her babe to my mind, and I should very 
much like to take her and it under my protection. 
Was her babe a boy, Arthur ?' 

* Y — ^yes ; a — a boy/ 

' You do not disapprove my plan ?' 

* F — far f — from it, dear Olive,' he answered. 

VOL. II. X 
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* It is like your own gentle self to entertain such 
a thought/ 

* You will then let me know where she is.' 

* Kn — know wh — where she is, my dear girl ? I 
cannot tell you. How came you to think I could ?* 

Now that Lord Byfield so questioned me, I was 
surprised at finding how slight my grounds were 
for assuming that Etty Tree was in a confinement 
suited to her malady, and that my husband was 
at least cognizant of the retreat in which she had 
been placed. 

* As I am wrong in my supposition you'll think 
me a very unreasonable person for having enter- 
tained it,' I answered. * Since the poor girl dis- 
turbed me in Grosvenor Square I have scarcely 
thought of her six times ; but when her story was 
still new to me, I conceived that of course the 
victim of so painful an hallucination would not be 
permitted to be at large. I knew that she had no 
relations to take possession of her ; and therefore 
•my mind had taken an impression that you, act- 
ing for Sir George Watchit, would provide for her 
comfort, and security, and remedial treatment. 
Indeed, if you had asked me at any time within 
the last twelvemonths where I imagined the poor 
girl to be who had caused me so much annoyance, 
I should have answered, "In some private lunatic 
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asylum, where you have placed her with directions 
for her to be treated with every possible indul- 
gence. 

*A — and f — far from being an unreasonable 
answer, Olive/ rejoined Lord Byfield, *it would 
have been one supported by your knowledge of 
what I did for the girl at Nice, and would also 
have been countenanced by your sense of propriety 
and fitness. But, all the same for that, the answer, 
I regret to say it, would have been erroneous/ 

' Indeed.' 

' I — immediately a — after I learnt of the poor 
creature's visits to our house in Grosvenor Square, 
I caused a search to be made for her in every quar- 
ter, for the express purpose of placing her under 
salutary restraint. The course I should have 
adopted to her would have been precisely that 
which your hypotiietical answer has sketched.' 

' And did you find her ?' 

* I — I c — could not even get a trace of her. 
With all the best agents that a liberal expenditure 
of money could procure for my a3sistance, I have 
not been able to get a glimpse either of her or her 
footsteps. I am not, as you are well aware, to be 
easily turned aside from a purpose which I have 
thoroughly at heart ; and I am still occupied in a 
search that most other men would have given up 
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as useless. Many years must pass before I will 
relinquish my endeavours to serve poor Watchit in 
this particular ?' 

* He is then acquainted with everything that has 
transpired ?' 

*0 — of c — course — everything. A — and o— 
only last mail I had to write to him that I was ap- 
parently as far as ever from being able to give him 
satisfactory information as to his child and the 
mother. I expect to see him in London in the 
course of the next year. By-the-by, I heard a 
short time since in the city a good account of the 
young man whom this unfortunate girl was engaged 
to marry.' 

* What, Julian Gower ?' 

*E — exactly. Th — those m — mines in South 
America have, under his management, turned out 
much better than was anticipated. Two of those 
first worked, which were heavy sources of loss to 
the Company, had to be relinquished ; but two gold 
mines, which were subsequently purchased at Mr. 
Gower's advice, have proved most lucrative to the 
workers. He has been back in England for some 
time, and is closely connected with men who are 
very likely to help him to make a large fortune.' 

* Arthur/ I said, earnestly, * do not relax your 
generous efforts to discover this poor woman. 
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Disordered as her intellect is on one point, she is 
insane on no other ; and her rare beauty marks her 
out as a prey for the vicious. We have a duty 
to perform to her. Her ruin was the immediate 
work oiyour friend. If I had not directed your 
attention to her, possibly she would at this time be 
the wife of an honourable man. Indeed, in a cer- 
tain way her downfall was my work.' 

* D — don't 1 — let such a painful thought gain 
influence over you,' Lord Byfield returned, 
gravely ; adding in his most reassuring manner, 
* But for the rest, Olive, rely on me. As soon as 
I can discover the child I shall be most glad to 
see you extend protection to it.' 

Thus the subject was left. 

The next day Lord Byfield departed on his 
visit ; and I was left at Burstead House to ponder 
on my past life — to search the secrets of my own 
heart — and pray God of his mercy to make my 
bereavement a means of good to myself and 
others ! 

In my retirement at Burstead my dear aunt 
was my only companion. Her placid cheerfulness 
was the only kind of society I could then endure ; 
and during the three weeks that I remained in 
Hampshire, before rejoining Lord Byfield at Ful- 
ham, I derived great comfort from her presence. 
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My mind was in a state of morbid excitement — 
at least, so my physicians assured me, though I 
concealed from them much of my disquiet, and all 
its principal causes. My chronic sleeplessness, 
which no narcotic could overcome, they attributed 
to nerves over- wrought by grief for my dead child. 
My fever, my constant depression, and a lassitude 
that made me, for the first time in my life, under- 
stand the full meaning of iveariness, were attributed 
to the same cause. And, without a doubt, the 
doctors' diagnosis was not altogether incorrect. 

Mental perturbation was the source of my bodily 
suflfering. 

And God alone, who of his infinite mercy af- 
flicted me, knows what I then suffered. 

Was it not enough for me to have lost my 
darling, my only babe, — the blood of my blood, 
the life of my life ? It was far from enough. It 
was only one of the weights (and the least of 
them) that lay heavy on my soul. A voice within 
me, that I could not silence, told me that the 
death of my child was a direct visitation of the 
Almighty, to punish me for my worldliness — my 
forgetfulness of him. The mother who has lost a 
child can form a faint conception of my agony. 
Let her imagine the child, taken by the Angel of 
Death fi:om her loving embrace, to have been 
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killed by her own hand, — yes, killed by her own 
hand I Let her imagine that^ and she will know 
something of my horror when I daily stood in 
Burstead church and heard a voice say, ' Woman, 
your sin has brought death on your own child !' 

When the voice said this I inwardly asked God 
for mercy. And my prayer was heard ; but the 
mercy was shown to me in this wise. ' Woman !' 
said the same awfiil voice, ' not seventeen months 
since a frail, erring sister, implored you to pity 
her, and you — answered her with scorn. You were 
worse than deaf to her cry. Now ask God to pity 
you, — and learn what it is to cry aloud to Him in 
your trouble, and to find Him deaf!' 

That was my punishment by day. 

In the long weary nights my punishment was 
for me to be ever falling into a conscious torpor 
(not sleep), — to think that my babe was purring 
and moving in tranquil warmth by my side, — to 
turn to embrace it, — and then to find it — as it 
was when I looked at it for the last time beneath 
the flowers. Over and over again was this tor- 
ture repeated every night. Each time I fell into 
the conscious torpor, I was sure (as I could be 
certain of anything) that my child was living 
and lying close to me ; and each time I turned 
to fondle it, I found it shadowy and still, and 
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awfiil to look upon— ev^en as I had left it in the 
sacred ehurelL 

But the nightly scoorgiiig of my soul was not 
yet at an end. Wlien this horrible, ghastly illu- 
sion had been repeated again and again, until my 
mind was nearly crazed, I used to throw my 
head back upon my pillow, and implore the Buler 
of the universe to save me from madness. Then 
came the sharpest blow of the Avenger's rod. 
Then, and not till then, — silent and calm, and 
miserably beautiful, a delicate girl, with sorrow in 
her earnest eyes and contrition in her tender &ce, 
stood before me. She never spoke. It was 
another voice that spoke. * See ! — she, like yon, 
is separated — from her child V 

Thus it was that I was taught to pity an erring 
sister. 



CHAPTEE V, 



A WELCOME HOME. 



With reason my dear aunt Wilby was alarmed for 
me. 

I found out afterwards that the physician in 
whom, of my several medical attendants, she had 
the greatest confidence, told her that unless some- 
thing could be eflFected to rouse me from the fearful 
condition into which I had fallen, there were grounds 
for apprehending an evil even worse than my death, 
— the alienation of my reason. 

On receiving this terrible mtimation she wrote 
to my husband that she should induce me to leave 
Burstead House and proceed to Fulham without 
delay, and she trusted that he would meet us there. 

In accordance with this arrangement we quitted 
Hampshire a few days earlier than we had intended, 
and journeyed up towards town. It was a wise 
and lucky step, for events were transpiring which 
demanded my presence in London. My physician 
had expressed his desire to procure for me a violent 
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revulsion of feeling. His prescription was a good 
one ; and it was about to be carried out by circum- 
stances as little anticipated by myself as by him. 

The rod of the Divine displeasure had struck 
me, and I had kissed it. I had been humbled, — 
effectually humbled ; and had my spiritual welfare 
been the only object held in view by the Power 
who had chastened me, I can believe that he would 
not have added to me — yet another humiliating 
affliction. But for the happiness of others, it was 
necessary that the utter vileness — the meanness and 
uncleanness — of that master whom I had impiously 
undertaken to serve, should be yet more plainly 
manifested. 

The facts to which I must draw attention still 
cause me such pain to reflect upon, that I may be 
excused if I hurry over them ; and if I refer the 
reader for the particulars of one portion of my 
punishment to those published archives in which 
they are recorded. 

My journey up to town was marked by one 
occurrence which had a great effect upon me at 
the time, and gave me a prevision of fresh calamity* 
At one of the posting-houses on the road I obtained 
a copy of the TimeSy and read in it the announce- 
ment of the death of Sir George Watchit, K. B. in 
British India. He had died suddenly (said the 
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paper) of Asiatic cholera, just as he was preparing 
to return to England. Poor man ! I thought I 
knew well the motive he had in making such pre- 
parations for a return to his native land. But I 
was wrong. 

What was the efiFect which this announcement 
had on me ? It was not regret ; for I had only 
seen Sir George Watchit once or twice in the 
whole course of my life, and all that I knew of 
him (apart from his brilliant conduct as a soldier) 
made me hold him in a sentiment closely re- 
sembling detestation. And yet when I read the 
account of his death, I regarded it as a private 
and individual calamity to myself, rather than as a 
loss to the public. I had a sense that the death of 
Etty Tree's seducer had taken a power from me, 
— that a crisis in my life was approaching when I 
should need him, and require certain information 
that he of all men was ere his death best qualified 
to give me. I had not existing before my mind, 
even in the most vague manner, any drama in 
which, were he alive, he could be useful to me. 
Yet a presentiment, almost amounting in force to 
a logical conviction, told me that the days were 
fast drawing nigh, when I should say, ^ Would 
that Sir George Watchit were alive, that I might 
consult with him !' It was passing strange that I 
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should feel this for a person of whom I knew so 
little that was good, — so much that was ill ! 

On arriving at Fulham I found Lord Byfield 
ready to receive me. I was so prostrated by the 
fatigue of travelling, that I had to be carried rather 
than led into the villa. My appearance was doubt- 
less harrowing to Lord Byfield, and possibly he 
felt some compunction in having left me in Hamp- 
shire in so perilous a state of health ; but there 
was that in his face which I could not attribute to 
concern for me, — although I had not any reason to 
question the sincerity of the afiection and admira- 
tion he always expressed for me. Such a ghastly 
aspect of defeat and anguish I had never before 
seen in mortal face, — and it impressed me all the 
more because I knew, however deeply he might be 
stirred, he was just the man to show very little of 
what he endured. 

* What is the matter, Arthur ?' I inquired, as 
soon as we were without the presence of a third 
person. 

' N — nothing, n — nothing, Olive, except that I 
have been very fagged with business. A — and 
t — this afternoon I've had a bad chill, but I have 
sent for my physician to see me to-night.' 

^ Something particular has happened, Lord By- 
field. I see it in your countenance.' 
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'W — well s — something has transpired to an- 
noy me, which following so immediately on the 
news of poor Watchit's death has quite upset me. 
But I'll tell you all about it to-morrow. To-night 
you'll have enough to do, to get to rest after 
your fatiguing journey. Moreover I can't stay 
with you ten minutes. My carriage is ready and 
I must be driving back to town.' 

' Going back to town ! At this hour ?' I said. 

* Y — yes, I — I sh — shall sleep in Piccadilly. 
Brownson is there waiting for me now. I have 
especial business. I came from town to welcome 
you ; but I must return immediately.' 

He stayed with me a few minutes longer, — 
vainly endeavouring to make me feel at my ease ; 
and then he took his departure. 

I saw him once again, — after an interval of two 
days ; and then I never saw him, till (years after- 
wards) he stood before me, — a craven culprit im- 
ploring me to shelter him from ignominy. 
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